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Dear Reader, 

welcome to the second issue of Katzilla fanzine! 


It was mainly studying purpose that brought me to Israel, but always 
been loving punkrock and hardcore made me think about using this 
issue to partly document the scene there. 

Naturally all such attempts are limited by the mean, in this case a print 
medium. And since I hope you bought this fanzine because you'd like to 
know more about the scene in the so-called holy land, I recommend you 
to make use of the list of other resources you'll find in the latter half of 
this magazine, so Katzilla #2 might be your gateway to understanding 
the Israeli scene and not just one limited resource. 

By choosing the people I talked to I tried to have representative 
characters, but the more I got to know about the scene, the more T 
discovered, that such attempts are futile. So I hope you as the reader are 
aware, that the fact, that this or that person made it into the mag doesn't 
mean too much besides that (s)he is an active person. It might even 
be, that persons, who I was friends with like Rotem, Yoni and others, 
might have been more and longer active than some of the persons I 
interviewed, but my aim is not to introduce some activist, but rather let 
them tell about the scene or the part of the scene they are involved in. 
And of course I only was able to grasp a small part and aspect of the 
whole scene. I didn't even talk to any Street Punks or Pop-Punkers 
or whatever, but stayed in the activists DTY hardcore/punk corner. 

This might be one possible reason, why in most of the interviews the 
interviewed ones refer to many projects described in other articles 
or interviews. But you shouldn't forget the second reason for this 
phenomenon: Israel is a small country and thus has a small scene! 

Small, but intense! 



Take Care, 

(}oluunicsDcduwt@wcb. tic) 
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When I started searching for information and persons to talk with 
1 would ask nearly everyone, who had the bad luck of crossing my 
way about who I should start interviewing. The first reactions were 
frustrating ones in the vein of "Uhh # I don't know", but later there was 
this reoccurring recommendation: "You should talk to Frederico, he is pretty much 
the father of the scene!". Honestly, how many people do you know, who others 
would say about: "I remember how back then he used to*give away free records, so 
everybody could listen to good Punk stuff"? 

So I met Frederico «pid we talked for 3,5 hours about his bands, his history and 
punkrock-ifiIsrael. “ . . ' x , t 


Can you tell me, how Dir Yassin started 
and where it started from? 

Dir Yassin was the continuation of this 
0 band we had before called Nechej Naatza, 
which in the last line up of the band we 
..fr j had this friend of ours called 
"Hi Adi, he was the bass player. 

Me and him were the two of 
Nechej Naatza coming back 
to Israel, because the guitar 
player, who is my brother 
and the drummer decided to 
stay in the States. We knew 
that beforehand, so we just 
decided to break up the band, 
because we thought, we 
played enough. We were in 
good terms and everything. 

In any case, while still being in Nechej 
Naatza, me and Adi talked about going 
back to Israel and starting a new band. We 
wanted to play a little bit faster, like the 
later stuff of Nechej Naatza. 

There were these bands around, which 
were influencing us and it suddenly felt 
like: When we started playing with Nechej 
Naatza, we felt we're among the few 
bands in the world that were in the early 
80ies style and suddenly there were all 
these bands coming around: Los Crudos, 
97a, all these bands. Some of them we 
met on the road, when we were in the 
States. We were really into this stuff and 


we said: "We need to play something fast, 
something very aggressive!". The idea 
was to be really "in your face" politically. 
With Nechej Naatza we dealt a lot with 
issues concerning Judaism, because our 
feeling was that among all the arguments 
concerning Israel, the conflict 
with the Palestinians or the 
conflict with the Arab world 
or whatever they want to call 
it. An issue that was barely 
addressed by the left and 
even by anarchist circles was 
the idea of the Jewish state. 

I mean it was addressed 
mainly from Trotskyites and 
communist groups in Israel, 
but still we felt that this 
was an issue we should concentrate on in 
many of our lyrics. With Dir Yassin we 
wanted really to talk about what it's like, 
how the country was built basically and 
therefore we decided to use the name Dir 
Yassin. 

Can you tell us a bit about this name/ 
story? 

Dir Yassin was this Arab village some 
kilometers outside of Jerusalem, whose 
inhabitants were massacred by extreme 
right-winged militants. It's hard to 
call them right-winged, because there 
wasn't really a political spectrum in 
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Israel, but let's say they were like a 
Jewish organization. It was the Etzel 
organization. Basically the idea was to 
scare villagers in that area and along most 
parts of Israel it has been done just to 
drive them aware, so they will go away. 
What happened there was worse than 
in other places. It happened all over the 
country from the very north to the very 
south, but there it went a little bit "out of 
hand" because several dozens of people 
were killed, some say 50, some say 250. 
Fact is, that several were killed, unarmed 
villagers! They escaped, they run for 
their lives and Dir Yassin became like 
some atrocity, that played an important 
part for the rest of Palestinian villagers to 
leave their homes and run away. Israeli 
literature will say: these people just 
escaped, we didn't do nothing to them, 
but obviously it was done in 
order to scare people away. 

And it succeeded! If you look 
at a map of the Arab villages 
that used to be in Israel 
before '48 and the villages 
that are now, it changed a 
lot! In all these areas now, 
that used to be Arab villages, 
all of them there are Jewish 
neighborhoods or Jewish 
cities. 

We thought about using the name of Dir 
Yassin, [because] that's not something, 
that usually people are told in school. 

Kids grew up without knowing that and 
it was a funny reaction to see many kids 
coming to us and telling us, that when 
they told their parents, that they are going 
to see a band called Dir Yassin, the parents 
got really pissed off. The first instinct 
was or at least some of them were like: 

"It never happened!" or "It's a myth!" 
or It s a lie!" or "It's an exaggeration!". 

But the majority of the people, that used 
to come to our shows didn't know, what 
Dir Yassin was. And we thought by just 
making people aware of that and maybe 
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open them to a different interpretation of 
the history of Israel we already achieve 
something big. That was our idea and 
we had this incident, that we also talk 
about in interviews: On our first show 
we were giving away these leaflets, that 
were explaining, what Dir Yassin was and 
how the Zionist myth tries to minimize or 
even completely erase the whole episode. 
So we were giving away these leaflets, 
that explained that and the club owner 
refused us to keep doing that and said, we 
should do it outside, which we did and 
continued to do. We played the show and 
when we started to talk about the incident 
on stage and we just played maybe two 
songs and talked about it the guy cut us 
off and told us to go away. We weren't 
cursing the owner or anything, we were 
just discussing about the issue and of 

course we did want to play. 
Than people came outside, 
actually it was a black metal 
show, our bass player was 
friends with those guys. A 
funny thing was, that than 
people stood outside and 
didn't go back in and were 
just arguing outside like 
several tens of people, so 1 
think it was actually much 
more successful than a normal show. 

That was in early '98. We started the 
band in late 97 and we were trying some 
people. There was a little bit of a line-up 
change, but we started playing out in '98. 
We recorded a demo back then and we 
released a CD-R demo in late '98. 

We were not working hard, but we were 
trying to do a lot of shows. I don't think 
there was any hardcore band back then 
in Israel, there were very few bands, that 
would just start. 1 think we and Useless 
ID were the only bands, that were playing 
back then and Useless ID was also going 
to tours. 

We continued what we started with 
Nechej Naatza, which was this DIY 
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hardcore scene. I think with Nechej 
Naatza we were not the first punk band, 
there were bands before, but the first to 
take the idea of a DIY scene seriously and 
tried to work with our people and make 
a network of people all across Israel. We 
started to play the first shows and there 
were other bands that soon also started 
to play and played with us and the scene 
developed. But at a certain point we felt, 
that it was just attracting a lot of violent 
and reactionary people, that we felt 
really uncomfortable with. At one show 
they attacked Useless ID, which we were 
playing with and despite the crowd kind 
of liked us, because we were kind of this 
pioneer band, we decided not to play 
anymore for them and tried to make a 
DIY-scene and to have our shows, to get 
rid of promoters and that. 

So back then there were 
clubs doing shows and 
promoters? 

There were some promoters. 

When there started to be first 
these four or five bands and 
than started to be twenty or 
thirty bands, of course you 
got all those clubs interested 
and two or three people 
trying to organize shows, 
because it used to draw like 300 or 400 
people every show. 


So many? 

Yeah, back then, like in the mid 90's, I 
would say around '94, '95, '96 even there 
used to be shows with hundreds of people. 
I think the main band was a band called 
Kukubloff, there was another band called 
Sartan HaShad and there were a few other 
bands, some of them were actually really 
good. But around '96 and '97 many bands 
had to split up and the new punk bands 
kind of sucked and also the attitudes were 


becoming more and more aggressive. So 
in '961 stopped going to those kind of 
shows and started to organize our own 
shows in this place called "LeftBank" in 
Tel Aviv, which belongs to the communist 
party. We had this friend, which was an 
anarchist, but she used to do the bookings 
in the club and she just started to doing 
shows there. There used to be punk shows 
in the LeftBank before, there was this band 
NunMem from the late 80's, which played 
there. First we started to do shows every 
two months, than on a monthly basis and 
it was pretty good. The turnout was OK, 
around 100 and 120 people every show 
and that's not bad for a country like Israel. 
It's a very small country! 

Did you have the feeling it was getting 
better, you talked about violence at 
shows before? 

It got much better! The 
scene that we created was 
totally violence-free and as 
I think had a very friendly 
atmosphere. There were a 
couple of bands, that were 
active but pretty soon they 
split up. Like around '98 
there weren't many bands 
playing and I think with 
Dir Yassin we were more 
or less the only band until this band 
called Astroglides, which is more of a 
surf band [started]. We became friends 
with them and they started to come to 
the shows. Than they more or less took 
over organizing shows and stuff, because 
with Dir Yassin we went to Europe in '99. 
When we came back to Israel we played 
one show with Y from Germany and than 
we stopped playing for a long time. We 
had new songs, which we managed to 
record in Holland, because it happened to 
be that most of the members besides the 
drummer were in Holland, so we just had 
a different drummer playing for us. 
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Was this the reason, why you weren't 
playing for a long time? Because 
everyone was somewhere else? 


like that, because everybody was thinking 
in different ways. 

So Dir Yassin had three 7" out? 


Yeah, one guy was in the States and 
another guy was in Holland. One guy 
was in Germany, so we stopped playing 
and than at a certain point I moved to 
Sweden for more than a year. So the band 
didn't officially split up, but we couldn't 
play. We started seeing that three of us 
remained more or less with the same ideas 
about the band and the drummer more or 
less stopped coming to shows and being 
part of the scene. Now he is coming back 
again; every now and than we see him. 
We're in good terms with him. 

And the bass player was more into metal. 
Before [Dir Yassin] he used to play in 
some metal bands, but than 
he became more serious 
about it. So we decided we 
should play a last show in 
Israel in the summer of 2002, 
because we all happened to 
be at the same time in Israel. 

We managed to release 
the recordings we made in 
Amsterdam in 2001. Actually 
in 2002 before we played in 
Israel we were also in North 
Europe, so we decided to make a short 
Scandinavian tour. It wasn't so successful 
in terms of turnout, not a lot of people 
came to our shows. It was mainly our 
fault, because we just did it in the last 
second, but it was either that or nothing. 
We just hired a van and took off and 
played some shows. We felt like doing 
that. 

Than in 2002 the band broke up, but we 
were already out of action before. It didn't 
make any sense not to break up, we would 
have never played together again in that 
form. And I think bands after some time 
loose their direction and it's good to stop a 
band before that happens. With us it was 
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Right! 

So in which periods did you record the 
three of them? 

The first two singles we recorded during 
'99 in Haifa. We recorded both of them, 
because it was all our set and it was too 
much for being one 7", so we just split 
it into two. We had this German friend, 
who came to Israel to visit us in '98 and 
he liked the band pretty much and passed 
our old demo tape to his friend in Berlin 
from Thought Crime. They liked it and 
wanted to release a 7". On the other side 
we became friends with 
Martin from Los Crudos, 
because we played with 
them with Nechej Naatza 
when we were in the States. 
He organized two shows for 
us and was having us in his 
house and we became really 
good friends. We are both 
South Americans and there 
was an instant connection 
between both of us. 

The first 7" was released in '99, just when 
we were touring Europe and the second 
one was supposed to be also released in 
'99, but it was delayed for almost two 
years. Lengua Armada, Martins label, was 
having previous releases, he wanted to put 
out and the 7" got delayed. But since we 
were not playing, it didn't really bother us 
so much. The third one was recorded in 
Amsterdam and it was released in 2003 in 
England by this friend of a friend [La Vida 
Es Un Mus - rem.] It was supposed to be 
out on a Danish label, it was "Kick and 
Punch . It s a really good label. Nowadays 
I'm really into their stuff. But T think the 
guy was expecting it to sound like the first 
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7" and it didn't, it was a bit of a change of 
sound. I don't think it was so dramatic, 
but he felt [so and] he wasn't interested 
in it. Than we were looking for a label to 
release it and this guy was interested and 
it took two years until the release. 

And now the same label is going to do 
the discography, right? 

No, actually it is a German label, which is 
going to do the discography, a label from 
Bremen. He is also going to do an Israeli 
compilation LP, maybe even double LP. 
He did this Nechej Naatza 7". It used 
to be called Malinke Records, now it's 
called Tofu Gorilla. It's going to be a split 
with a label called Alerta Antifascista. 

It got remastered and now the songs 
are remastered and ready to go. We iust 
need to work on the artwork, 
because we want to use new 
artwork, not the older one. 

It will talk a bit about what 
is happening now. In a way 
the records were, or I would 
like to believe so, telling 
what is going to happen. The 
songs were in the majority, 
besides the third 7", which 
was recorded after the second 
Intifada broke out, but the 
first two were recorded before. Still the 
thing for us was, that something is going 
to happen and I think that fear was pretty 
much evident in the songs. But still a lot 
of things changed and we wanted to write 
some liner notes and to use artwork from 
what's been going there, especially since 
some of the people in Dir Yassin have 
been active in the territories. We saw a lot 
of things happening and I think we got 
much stronger feelings about the Israeli 
occupation and what has been done to the 
Palestinians than we did before. Before 
it was mostly of reading and analyzing 
the situation and now it's first-hand 
information! 
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Morally there is not much of a change, 
we still believe in the same things, but I 
think, that experiencing some of the things 
first hand made us just more determinate 
and more angry. I hope there is way of 
showing that in the artwork and liner 
notes. Hopefully this project will be done 
by the summer of 2005. 

I didn't know Dir Yassin had a 
predecessor, how many years was Nechej 
Naatza running? By the way: what does 
the name mean? 

Nechej Naatza means blasphemic cripple 
(??) in Hebrew. It's just a play on words 
really, we just thought it sounded good. 
We were existing for a long time, even 
though we were for long times inactive 
because of lineup problems. We started 
out in 1990, when we were 
still in high school. It was 
all people from the Galilee, 
we started in the high school 
in Galilee and we split up 
in '97, so basically it was 
exactly 7 years. We managed 
to do a lot, even though it 
doesn't seem like it. For a 
band, that exists 7 years in 
the west it's not so much, 
but in Israel there was 
nothing. I mean: Before Nechej Naatza 
there were some bands, but besides 
NunMem, which were kind of influencing 
us none of them released any tapes or 
anything. It's strange, because in Israel 
Punk arrived early on, there were Punks 
in Israel around '77 or '78. But there were 
very very few bands, most people started 
to be much more into New Wave and 
especially into Cold Wave and Industrial. 
This type of music was really big in 
Israel and some bands like Sioux and 
the Banshees, Bauhaus, all those kind of 
bands came to Israel and played. It was a 
very healthy scene around some clubs in 
Tel Aviv and people were happy to just 
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listen to records. There were some good 
bands from the time, not Punk, but some 
interesting New Wave and Industrial 
bands, but nobody seemed really 
interested in playing punk or hardcore. 

So this wasn't too serious, was it? 

Because I think Dark Wave or Wave is 
not really political. Was this more Punk 
as some kind of fashion and a movement, 
which is more about style? 

Yeah, definitely! 

Was there a point, when the Punk scene 
went political? 

There was this band called NunMem. 
Members of the band also had this Pacifist 
youth organization, which 
was an attempt of organizing 
Anarchist and Anarcho- 
Pacifist people from the Punk 
scene and beyond into a 
political group, but it never 
really took off, they had some 
meetings. 

We heard about it a couple 
of years later and for us it 
was like: "Look! Wow, there 
are people like us!". Just by 
coincidence they were playing this hippie 
festival in the north of Israel, they used 
to have this close to Kibbutz Kolchiot. 
Somehow NunMem managed to sneak in 
and play and the thing is, that I was there 
just by coincidence, because it was very 
close to my high school. So I said, that I 
would go and check it out. Back then I 
used to look really Punk with a Sex Pistols 
T-Shirt and a chain-lock at my neck. 
Honestly when I saw them I was surprised 
to see people with mohawks playing and 
than I talked to them. It was some months 
before they broke up and we managed to 
see them live in Tel Aviv and remained in 
contact with the singer. 

Most of the band weren't so serious, but 
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the singer was really serious. He also 
had a lot of records that we just started 
to listen to, because records were hard 
to get and were also expensive. So then I 
was tape-trading a lot, it was during the 
late 80s. I had the luck of being able to 
send free mail to everywhere T wanted 
to, so very soon I started to develop 
contacts with probably 200 people around 
the world. T still have got hundreds and 
hundreds of tapes I've been sent and 
we were able to listen to a lot of music. 

It started somehow chronologically, 
because we were into stuff like the 
Ramones, the Clash, the Sex Pistols and 
than we discovered American Hardcore, 
which was a very strong influence. And 
of course Anarcho-Punk as well. Very 
fast we were in contact with what was 

happening in the world and 
we were saying like: "What 
the fuck! Look what they 
have everywhere in the west 
and in several countries 
and in Israel we don't have 
nothing. It's about time we 
start something!". We began 
writing fanzines. The bass 
player in Nechej Naatza 
made one in English and my 
brother and me made one 
in Hebrew. From the fanzine we started 
to have some contact inside Israel, which 
we didn't have [before] besides this guy. 
That was the thing: For two years with the 
band there was nobody to play for. We 
were rehearsing in a bomb shelter in the 
Kibbutz, where we used to live and there 
was no point of playing shows, because 
there were no Punks. 

But you said, that before there were these 
Wave Punks? 

There were fashion Punks, but when we 
tried to talk to them, they were really 
stupid and they were interested in 
nothing. 
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But were they reading your fanzines? 

Not these people, but maybe their little 
brothers or the new generation. In Israel it 
used to be, that you are Punk between 14 
and 18 and when you go to the army, you 
more or less drop out of the scene. There 
was no scene besides clubs, but maybe 
you don't go so often and when you're in 
Israel in the army you're into something 
different and that's got to do with the 
way the Israeli culture is. People, when 
they're released from the army usually go 
abroad for months or even years and than 
they come back and start studying. They 
take a totally different life! There is no 
continuation between high school or your 
interest in music and what happens after 
the army. In some countries people go to 
the army and than they go 
back to music but in Israel it's 
very rare. Unless you're this 
talented musician, who wants I 
to make it in the music scene. 

But most young bands split 
up, when they are 18. 

That's also the problem: bands 
didn't manage to be any 
good, because they form and 
after one year they broke up. 

That was something bands 
suffered from! 

So we published this fanzine even though 
we knew, there weren't many people, who 
would be interested. We made around 
50 copies and we gave it away for free. 

But supposedly it reached some kids in 
this suburb of Tel Aviv called Kirjat Ono. 

I don't know why there, but it started 
to be a whole gang of punks! Not a LA 
gang, but in a good sense: People being 
interested in music and a message and 
they started forming their own bands, 
which were called Kukubloff and Oi Wa 
Woi. 

These people contacted us and said: Look, 
we have this band and maybe we can play 


a show together? So we did! We made, I 
think it was the first Punk or "Punk only" 
show with more than one band. There 
were like 5 bands playing: There was this 
band Sartan HaShad from Jerusalem, they 
were friends from these guys from Kirjat 
Ono and they were developing around the 
same time. They would start rehearsing 
and playing local small shows for their 
friends. There was this band made up of 
Russian immigrants. That's interesting, 
because in the early 90s there came a lot of 
Russian immigrants to Israel and some of 
them were into Punk. They were having 
their own shows and their own things 
and nobody knew about it. Maybe it was 
advertised in Russian and nobody outside 
of the clique would know about it. 

I was in the street and 1 saw some guy 
with a Punk T-Shirt and we started talking 

~ ~~~~ me a ]3 0ut t j ie 

bands and I said: "Come, 
we're making this show 
in a couple of weeks!" So 
they showed up and we 
had some connection with 
them. Nowadays there is still 
some sort of [Russian] Punk 
scene and we have more 
connections now, but still it 
Smartut Cachol Lawan - CD used to exist parallel to the 

Israeli for some time, playing 
their own shows. 

I'm not an expert, but Punk in the Ex- 
USSR was different than what we were 
used to. It got to do with Punk more as 
a stance towards society. For example it 
hasn't to be Punk music to be Punk. The 
classic Russian Punk doesn't sound like 
the Sex Pistols or the Dead Kennedys or 
something like that. It sounds pretty much 
like folk music, maybe played a little bit 
faster and it seems like the lyrics are really 
important. It's really cool, but it seems 
that for us it was hard to connect, since 
we don't speak Russian and we don't like 
the music. Now I find it very interesting. 
I'm into that and I'm reading about this 
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kind of stuff, but back then we were 
interested in having powerful music 
and lyrics that dealt [with] what is 
going [on] in Israel. Russian punks 
were living in a ghetto and they were 
dealing with stuff, that had to do 
with Russia. I can understand it, but 
it was something totally strange for 
us. There was no way we could relate 
to it! 

Is this a general phenomenon? That 
also the whole Russian immigrants 
had their own Diaspora in Israel? 

It's changing, because all the time 
there are more bridges they can cross 
and nowadays many of the bands got 
people that are from Russian origin. Also 
these punks, that came in the early 90s, 
didn't even know how to speak Hebrew 
properly. We couldn't communicate, since 
they also didn't speak English. Nowadays 
it's easier to communicate. It's changing^ 
but still there is a whole Russian Industrial 
/ Noise scene, there is a Russian Hard 
rock scene. I think, one of the very few 
scenes, where it's crossover, is the metal 
scene, in which there is a lot of Israelis 
and Russians. But I think, the Russians 
brought a lot of interest into it. Before 
[they came] Metal was even smaller than 
Punk in Israel! There were very few Metal 
bands. Even when Metallica was very 
popular in the world you wouldn't see 
so many Metallica-Shirts, you would see 
more Bauhaus or Joy Division Shirts in 
Tel Aviv. It wasn't so trendy. Only when 
Death Metal started to be big around '91! 

It was the same time when there was a 
really big Russian Immigration and these 
people would bring a lot of hunger for 
Metal and than the Metal scene took off. 

In Israel it was really impressive, the 
Metal scene was able to bring probably 
the most important Metal acts of the time 
like Napalm Death, Carcass, Benediction, 
Disharmonic Orchestra or Creator. 
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Did it have an Impact on the Punk scene? 

Not so much, I think the Punk scene was 
different and they wanted to be different. 

Were there people, who were listening to 
both Punk and Metal? 

Very few. I think that some people from 
Kukubloff were a bit of metalheads, 
but first not. Punks were much more 
connected to the Industrial scene. Tf you 
went to a Punk show, probably they 
would put stuff like Legendary Pink Dots, 
Joy Division or Anne Clark. In fact, early ' 
on. Punks in the early 90s scene weren't 
listening to a lot of Punk, they would 
maybe listen to 10 Punk bands. For us it 
was strange, because we were listening 
to hundreds of bands and wc were like 
"How can you not know Minor Threat 
or Negative Approach, it's like the best 
stuff around". They would say "No, no, 
we listen to the Circle Jerks", which I very 
like, but still there were 5 of those bands 
they would listen to. 

They started to change, I think we made 
an influence. I was making a lot of mixed 
tapes and just passing it around and at 
one point there were some records so I 
started bringing these albums and they 
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got more popular. Tt was really strange, 
that people were not interested in listening 
to all these bands. I used to go to 2 nd -hand 
record stores or other stores and I would 
find amazing hardcore stuff for nothing, 
because nobody would buy it. Back then, 
even in the late 80s and early 90s there 
were really few people interested in it. 
Really! I would go with 10 dollars and 
come back with 10 records of classic stuff. 

I could go and I'd see a record cost 2 
dollars and I'd say like "Nah, I wait until 
it costs 1 dollar", because nobody will buy 
it. 1 was literally able to buy hundreds 
of records for nothing. That is how I 
managed to make a really decent record 
collection, to build from there. I was 
happy in one way, that I could get these 
records, but for me it was like a crime, that 
nobody would listen to this music and I 
was promoting it as much as I could. 
Another thing is: We also started 
recording demos and passing them 
around, because bands didn't think, that 
they could make a record. For them it was: 
12 


"OK, we can play some shows and we 
have this Punk band", while for me it was 
"I'm playing shows and T want to release 
something, I don't care if it's good or not! 
We got some lyrics, that we want people 
to read and we also want our music to be 
heard and people coming to our shows 
to know some of the songs!". So we 
released a split demo, that we recorded 
before. We waited a little bit to release it, 
because we were waiting for this other 
band from Haifa, that was called Public 
Domain, that we also managed to meet 
through a mutual friend. They seemed to 
be amoung the few people, that would 
listen to hardcore like early 80s hardcore 
stuff. They were skaters and I think they 
were the first generation of skaters that 
were really into Hardcore music. Before 
skating was so commercialized and much 
more into Metal and hiphop like it's 
now. These people were really surprised, 
that there was another band playing this 
kind of music. There was an immediate 
connection. I wasn't Straight Edge back 
then, but I was more or less. My brother 
was already Straight Edge and defined 
himself as Straight Edge. Public Domain 
was a Straight Edge band, so again there 
was a connection. They only played 
once, but there was a really strong bond 
between us and in the end one of the guys 
in Public Domain, the guitar player ended 
up being in Dir Yassin, it's Adi. He was 
in Dir Yassin and we also made other 
projects together. 

From then it kind of developed like I was 
explaining before. The best years were'94 
and '95. There were around 20 bands 
playing and there was a show almost 
eve^ week, which was pretty much 
incredible. I couldn't even go to every 
show, because I was living in the Galilee 
for most of the time, but I went to many. 

I used to go just to the shows and go back 
to the Galilee, which is a three hours drive, 
but for me it was very much worth going, 
since it was very exciting, that it suddenly 
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took off. And at one point it became more 
violent. 

Do you think, there was a specific reason 
for it? 

I don't know, I think it got 
commercialized. At first it didn't seem 
like something, that will bring so many 
people. For example there was this club 
called Roxanne like a normal Israeli Rock 
club and they would bring the biggest 
artist. [With that] they were drawing 
around 200 people and they were making 
punk shows, that were drawing like 400 
people. So they were like "Wow, there is a 
way we can make money!". As I also said: 
the Metal scene was really big, so they 
tried to do the same they did with Metal 
to Punk. They brought over 
The Exploited and GBH, but 
I think those shows didn't 
went so well. I'm not so sure 
why, because the turnout was 
pretty good. But something 
went wrong then, so they 
stopped bringing foreign 
punk bands for a long time. 

There was some kind of 
crossover between the Metal 
scene and Punk and maybe 
these people came and they were used 
to being more macho [attitude]. But it's 
not like the people in the early 90s [Punk] 
scene were much better. Some of them 
were from some rough neighborhoods 
and more common to violence. But it was 
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because I didn't like most of the band. 
They were really unrehearsed fourth-rate 
Oi and Streetpunk-bands and I thought 
they were pathetic. They were just boring! 

I gave those bands a chance and I went to 
their shows and checked them out. I didn't 
enjoy the shows, we had a really big fight 
with skinheads in one of these shows, so 
I said: "Yeah, fuck it, I not want to waste 
my time on them!" 

And then, yeah, T told you about the 
Leftbank scene. 

So that was the time Dir Yassin started? 
Exactly! 

To go back in time again: What made you 
listen to Punk in the first place, when you 
” were in high school? 

This is kind of strange. 

Maybe I am wrong, but I 
think, it's very common 
especially for immigrant 
kids to start trying to find 
an identity in other things, 
because they maybe feel 
alienated from society. For 
me music was a really strong 
thing. When I came to Israel 
I wasn't interested at all in music, I was 
into like science fiction movies like Star 
Wars and this kind of stuff or Indiana 
Jones movies, I was a big fan of this kind 
of stuff and than I came to Israel and I 
was exposed to Pop music. Suddenly I 
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were breaking out like it's now. And in the a lot about it and to buy tapes and than 
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mid 90s it started [with] all these skinhead 
types. There still are some, but now I 
think they are calmer. They were more 
right-winged. They weren't really chasing 
left-winged people, but they just had to 
prove that they were strong and all the 
usual bullshit like skinhead-macho thing. 
Maybe it started to escalate. At the end 
I just was kind of bored at these shows, 
KAT23ULA 2 


I began listening to Rock'n Roll. First 
the Beatles, which was OK, but when I 
discovered the Rolling Stones for me it 
was "Wow, this is a fucking great band!" 

It was in the mid 80s and I think it was 
totally unfashionable to listen to Rolling 
Stones, but whatever, for me it was like 
this is a really great band. I was really 
into them for a long time and than T began 
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listening to New Wave stuff like The Cure, 
The Smiths, Stranglers and I used to buy 
all those books about Rock and in one of 
them there was a chapter dedicated to 
Punk and it intrigued me and I thought 
like "What the fuck is this thing?". And I 
saw a picture of maybe Sid Vicious with 
a swastika and there was a picture of the 
Clash playing a Rock against Racism- 
Show and for me it was very interesting: 
The contradiction between both! And I 
really liked the aesthetic of it, so I said: 
"That's something I need to check out!" 

I didn't have a lot of money then and I 
didn't even know somebody into Punk, 
so I couldn't ask for records or anything. 
Nobody was listening to this stuff in 
the Galilee, but somehow I managed to 
find a Ramones-Album from 
this women in the age of 50 or 
something. She had a Ramones- 
Album, I think she bought it on 
mistake, because she thought 
it's kind of Latin music. No 
seriously, it was really strange. 

We took the Ramones album 
and it sounded great. Than we 
managed to get a Clash Record, 
a Sex Pistols record. It was me 
and two other friends from 
high school and with both of 
them I would eventually form 
Nechej Naatza. And also my 
brother was with me from the 
beginning, he was also very interested 
by it. And than I had a magazine talking 
about the Dead Kennedys, it was more or 
less around the time the DK broke up, but 
it talked a lot about the band. I thought 
"What the fuck? If they broke up now. 
Punk is still going on!" Usually when you 
read a book the history of Rock it says like 
"Punk died in '78!" 

Than T said: "OK, Dead Kennedys are 
around, maybe there are more bands in 
the vein or playing that kind of stuff". It 
took me several months, but I managed 
to track down a Dead Kennedys album in 
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Tel Aviv and I wrote to the address of the 
record label and they sent me a fanzine, a 
letter with a catalogue, where I could see 
a lot of bands like the D.O.A. and Butthole 
surfers, a lot of stuff that sounded very 
interesting just by the names and covers. It 
looked like something I would really like. 
And than I just started writing to 
addresses in the fanzine they gave me 
and I got more fanzines and some tapes 
and from there it just started to grow. I 
managed also to find a Conflict record. 

Me and my brother, we were reading 
the lyrics and it was really heavy. Also 
DK lyrics, but Conflict had this in-your- 
face style, uncompromising stance or 
at least what it seemed then, especially 
about things dealing with animal rights 
and the whole record with 
pictures of riots. And it seemed 
interesting... 

My house is very political, my 
father and my mother were 
involved in radical left-wing 
groups in Argentina, my uncle 
was in the urban guerilla 
in Argentina, so for me it's 
nothing strange, it's not that I 
was shocked. I was much more 
interested. I'm one of these 
people, that their parents used 
to be much more radical than 
they are, at least action-wise. 

Is there a connection to this [parents 
involvement] to the reason, why you 
came to Israel? Or was it just normal 
Aliah (Jewish Immigration to Israel)? 

No, not at all. It got to do in a way, 
because my father was kidnapped and 
murdered in '77. He was one of the 
missing people, "Desaparecidos" they 
are called in Spanish. They used to 
take people from the position in South 
America, not only in Argentina, also in 
Chile and Brasilia and Uruguay to some 
extent and other countries. 
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He just disappeared. I was a small 
kid, they came to our house with 
machineguns, they took my father and I 
never saw him again. My mother spent 5 
or 6 years looking for him and eventually 
she got to know, that he was murdered. 
She started to make a new life and she met 
this person, who was living in a Kibbutz 
in Israel. He was in Argentina for some 
time and she thought, that it would be a 
good idea for us to be in a Kibbutz, which 
is a socialist village. She thought it would 
be a good environment, not to stay in 
Argentina. She was very angry about what 
happened. Even though democracy came 
back to Argentina in '83 we came here in 
'84. But still my mum just wanted to start 
a new life in a new place. 

That's the reason why we're here, 
my mum is not a Zionist. In fact I'm 
half Jewish and half Catholic, because 
my fathers family is from a Catholic 
origin, even though a big part of them 
are Atheists. But it's from a traditional 
Spanish-Italian origin. And my mum is 
from an East European origin. She was 
born in Argentina, but her grandparents 
were also from Russia and the Ukraine 
and Lithuania. 

I think it's not a coincident: Not only in 
Israel, but I think [also] in other countries 
you can find in the hardcore and punk 
scene a lot of immigrants kids and kids, 
that came from different places that 
they are living in, because it's kind of a 
home. Even though I never encountered 
somebody that said: "You're Argentinean, 
shut up!", because Israel is an immigrant 
country. Nobody would say: "It's not 
your country!", as long as you're Jewish. 

If I were Arab, they would tell me to 
fuck off in two seconds. But if you're 
Jewish, unless you're not speaking 
Hebrew properly, nobody would tell you 
that. Nobody ever told me to go back to 
Argentina, which is strange, because I had 
arguments with totally extreme right-wing 
people. 
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It's not like I didn't feel welcome, but it 
was hard for me to feel part in big terms. 
In small things I'm part of it, 1 know the 
views, I know the language, I can speak 
Hebrew without any accent. If I'm talking 
people won't know, that I'm Argentinean, 
because I learned how to hide my accent, 
but still there's the sense of not belonging. 
It just got worse! I used to feel much more 
in contact with the country and 1 used to 
see myself as an Israeli. Of course not in 
a political way, but of being part of the 
culture. I think, I saw there is something 
as Israeli culture, that is disconnected 
from the Zionist ethos, which now I doubt. 
There are some sorts of subcultures, that 
you can say that like that. It's something 
new, it's only been developing since the 
90s in this thing called Post-Zionism, if 
you heard the term. 

There is a group of intellectuals, starting 
with this guy called Benny Morris, which 
now is a right-wing guy. He was one 
of the first Israeli Jews, that started to 
write about Palestinian refugees and 
the implications of 1948, the creation of 
the Palestinian so-called problem. Many 
people followed his research, which was 
considered to be break-through even 
among Palestinian scholars, because he 
came from a lot of facts and things from 
inside the Zionist organizations. It's main 
idea is, that the Exodus or the fact, that 
a lot of Palestinians had to leave Israel it 
was made systematically by Israel. There 
was a program to try to get as many Arabs 
out of the country as they could. 

So it's aim was to criticize Zionism? 

Yeah, of course! 

More that than to revise Zionism? 

He was revisionistic in matters that he 
didn't say, that it just happened or the 
Arabs flew the country or that there was 
any other choice, but he came in and said, 
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that there was a program behind it. There 
were people like Ben Gurion, who knew 
about it and they talked about it and 
encouraged it. He gave a lot of examples, 
where it was done and how it was done. 
Many people wrote things, that had 
to do with the issue from a different 
perspective about Arab villages, about 
Zionist organizations, but the point is, 
that there was a lot of academic debate 
over the issue of Post-Zionism. I think, a 
lot of people didn't really understood the 
concept. They thought of Post-Zionism as 
something much more radical than what 
it really was, because it was some people 
inside the academy having all these ideas. 

I never paid so much attention to it, but 
it seems like a lot of people thought it 
is some kind of movement to abolish 
Zionism, which I wish it was, 
but it wasn't so hard. 

Were there attempts in the 
Punk-scene to not reply, 
but maybe to use elements 
of that or to follow the 
discussion. Did people in the 
Punk-scene try to keep up 
with that and to analyze it? 

I think it remains to be seen, 
but maybe in 7 years to come when people 
talk about Post-Zionism in art or in music, 
they will bring Dir Yassin as an example, 
so in a way you can say we were. We were 
reading that stuff. Maybe it is a little bit 
the other way: We started to write about 
these things and than we discovered, that 
other people have been writing about it 
much more in-depth, analyzing things like 
that and than we became interested. We 
talked about things like that in shows. Of 
course in a very simplistic way because of 
the whole nature of the music and of the 
communication. 

We read things, [but] we were never 
pushing in a way of bringing books 
and tell people to read this or that, but 
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if people were asking us, we would 
recommend books. 

Yeah, it's something we were interested in. 
In the Punk scene there were some leaflets, 
that we made, articles that were written. 
There was a feeling of Post-Zionism, that 
became much more evident in the fact, 
that we encouraged people not to go to the 
army. 

Maybe that was the first and biggest 
achievements of the Punk-scene: that a lot 
of people just refused to go to the army, 
because of lyrics or pamphlets or things 
they heard. 

We weren't the first to not go to the army 
and many people in other subcultures 
or outside of subcultures didn't want to 
go to the army, but T think in the Punk 
scene there was something that was very 
explicit and encouraged. 

It almost caused a lot of 
trouble, because in Israel it's 
considered to be sedition to 
do it. It's considered sedition 
maybe in other places [too], 
but here they can persecute 
you because of that, which 
the state wanted to do, 
but they were having their 
doubts about it. But we were 
definitely interrogated and 
when I say "we" I'm talking about the 
bands I was in and our friends, people in 
the scene as a part of Anti-army-sedition 
organization. 

So you all were really interrogated? 

We were interrogated by the Israeli Secret 
Service and Police also. There were a 
lot of interrogations about many things, 
about publications with it, about this Anti- 
Nuclear-Power organization, many things 
that we were involved. There were also in 
the mid 90s other of the achievements of 
the Punk scene: to turn a lot of people into 
animal rights, there was also an animal 
rights group, that started more or less the 
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same time the scene started to take off 
around '92 and '93. Anonymous were they 
called. Now Anonymous is a mainstream 
organization. 

Didn't they split? 

They split; there is One Struggle 
and Anonymous. One Struggle is 
people, who were from the original 
Anonymous. Anonymous used to be a 
radical organization in the sense that it 
encouraged people to do their own actions 
and was decentralized. Almost all of the 
people, who were in Anonymous, were 
Anarchists or connected to the Punk scene. 
We had a pretty good achievement of 
turning a lot of people into vegetarianism 
first and than many into veganism. I'm 
talking about that, because —— 

there were a lot of ALF 
(Animal Liberation Front) 
actions, some of them they 
wrote in public about it, some 
of them they didn't. And we 
were interrogated about a lot 
of things. 

It was good: I know some 
activist people from the 
animal rights, that were 
asked about actions 
that they didn't even know, that they 
happened. So it means, that there were a 
lot of small cells working in a tightly and 
effective way and it was a lot of damage 
done against animal abusers. So there was 
also something important that came from 
the Hardcore scene 

Did they do something except 
interrogating you? 

No. The only people that got incarcerated 
for ALF actions were people, that were 
older and I think they made this action in 
'91 even before Anonymous. They were 
the very first animal rights activists. There 
were people, who believed in animal 
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rights before and there were vegetarians 
and vegans and people trying to set up all 
those welfare for animals organizations, 
but they were the first activist people. I 
had the pleasure of meeting them later 
on and they are totally serious and 
committed people. They had to sit in jail 
for several months for making damage. 
They destroyed this lab in Tel Aviv 
University in '91. 

That was good and I think a lot of people 
came into the Punk scene through the 
animal rights organizations, so it was a 
two-way road, which was even better. 

Can you give us a view about the army 
refusal? From other sources I heard, that 
in the last time it became common to not 
go [to the ar my] in the Punk scene. Of 
course it happened before, 
but then it was a big deal. So 
I heard today [in the scene] 
it is more of an exception, if 
\) you do go to the army. 
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{ Yeah, definitely! I think 
“ the turning point was this 
fanzine, which we did. This 
, was the thing, that brought 
us a lot of trouble, because 
we made this fanzine, that 
was called "War of Words" and we had 
one issue, that was dedicated to the army 
only. There were columns of people's own 
experiences about the army and in some 
of the columns were tips on how to avoid 
being drafted and in others there were a 
little bit more of in-depth explanations of 
the place of the army in Israeli society. We 
sold a lot of copies of that issue! I think it's 
still in print. People are still photocopying 
and selling it, which is great. It is a 
fanzine, that's been written in '96, so I 
don't think, there are many fanzines, that 
get reprinted so much and are so old. The 
fact is, that it doesn't almost have music or 
scene or other things that became old. 

The stuff is still relevant for teenagers, 
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that need to face the army. I think, maybe 
this was the beginning. Maybe from there 
people were open to the idea of it, a lot 
of people got doubts about the army. 
Before maybe they didn't know what to 
do and they felt alone and didn't think, 
it was possible to get released from the 
army. Maybe the fanzine was pointing at a 
direction and said: "Look, there are more 
like you, there is a possibility and here's 
what you can do!" 

When we started in the Punk scene then, 
we were the minority. In our band only 
one guy went to the army. For me it was 
much harder to get released because of 
many things, which is not so important 
to talk about now. But still we were really 
outspoken about it. Back then the big 
majority of the people were going to the 
army, but now not only in the 
DIY-scene, also in the Pop-Punk 
scene and the Drunk-Punk or 
whatever or the Chaos-Punk, 
the majority don't go to the 
army. Even in the Metal scene 
it's more popular now than it 
used to be. I'm not saying it's 
only our influence, there are a 
lot of people like mainstream 
musicians, rock musicians or 
artists or celebrities, that don't 
go to the army, but I think, that 
the fact, that it's so big in the 
punk scene shows that it's not 
just a trend, that came from a different 
source, but came from inside the scene 
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Is it now easy to live with the 
consequences? I heard from different 
sides different things: Some people said 
there are consequences like one will get 
problems getting a driver license, but 
somebody else told me that's nonsense. 
So how far is it true? Was there a change 
in the amount and type of consequences 
one will face? 

I think the first consequence is in your 
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own family. Not going to the army maybe 
will mean for you, that your father won't 
talk to you. Your mother or your father, 
usually the fathers are worse with it. They 
will be very angry, maybe they will kick 
you out of their house. That happened! 
That's the first direct consequence. 

Than you got of course the friends! That 
depends on whom you are hanging out 
with, but honestly between 18 and 20- 
something usually people change the 
circle of friends. If most of your friends 
happened to be from school like it's in 
Israel, than that starts to change. At least it 
was for me, because I was from a smaller 
place. In the city maybe it's different, but I 
guess in a way it totally changes. You start 
hanging with different people and seeing 
different things. I think it accelerates a 

! process, which will happen in 
any case! 

And the third of consequences 
is society. It depends on how 
you look at it: From one side 
the state and work places are 
not allowed to discriminate 
you because of not going to the 
army, theoretically you could 
sue them. But of course in most 
instances there is nothing really 
you can do, because if they took 
people for their job and you 
didn't go to the army, they will 
not choose you than. They're 
not [going] to say it is because of that. And 
how can you prove them wrong? That 
happened to a lot of people including me. 
You know, that you probably would get 
the job, if it weren't for that. 

At least for the driving license it's not true. 
I got a driving license. Of course it's better 
to try to make it before you're out for the 
army, but even if you are not drafted you 
can do it, it just takes longer, maybe you 
need an extra examination. But what the 
fuck! So what? Because of that you will 
go? Just because it will take you two days 
more to do the license? It's stupid, it's not 
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an excuse! 

Looking at this perspective now, for me 
is meaningless. The point, where I am 
standing it doesn't bother me at all. Ok, 

I'm older. When I'm talking with friends 
or people it's not something that will come 
up. Of course I missed something about 
the Israeli experience, that I will never 
had. But I don't want to experience it. First 
of all for me going to the army is immoral, 
because you are part of an occupying 
army, that is responsible for thousands of 
crimes, but second also I think, that it's 
a waste of time! Why going there? Why 
being told what to do? I've been already 
been told enough! Why I need to make 
it harder for me? That's the basic kind of 
rebellion I expect people to have towards 
the environment in their life! 

On the other side I suspect I'm 
judging a person, that goes to 
the army. I'm not black and 
white. I'm not saying: "Any 
person, that goes to the army 
is a murderer". I don't see it in 
those terms. Sometimes there 
are people and it's hard for 
them, sometimes people don't 
have any other choice really 
and some people are assholes, 
it really depends. But of course 
1 think, going to the army is a 
bad thing, something I think is 
immoral and stupid. 

To start with your new band: Smartut 
Cachol Lawan. How did this start in the 
first place? 

In the end of Dir Yassin I had some ideas 
for songs we could never use, so I just 
recorded the tunes when I was living in 
Sweden. I recorded it just with guitar and 
bass lines and wrote some lyrics and had 
some ideas. I came to Israel and by that 
time Adi, the guitar player and my brother 
Santiago, which used to be in Nechej 
Naatza, were jamming together with this 
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drummer Yoni and they asked me to join 
as vocalist for their band. I really liked 
their stuff, but I didn't feel like I really 
could sing it properly, because it was 
more melodic and elaborate than what I 
was used to sing. They just took a female 
singer and formed a band called Sleep 
Furious. That was Adis band after Dir 
Yassin. 

I also was thinking about starting a band. 
There was this show coming up and 
there was one band missing, because 
one band couldn't make it. And I said: "I 
want to make a band in a week and play 
there!", because I already had the tunes. 
We started, but things didn't really work 
out good. Also Yoni from Dir Yassin was 
supposed to play guitar there, but things 
FI D T? 0 didn't work good between us. 

So only me and the drummer 
Yoni, who also was drumming 
for Sleep Furious, talked about 
keep doing this thing but tried 
to find other people. I saw 
this band live called Nechej 
HaPinka, which I really like. I 
think the show I saw with them 
was one of the best shows I 
ever saw in Israel. They weren't 
a band, that was playing all 
the time. I'm not saying they 
weren't serious, because they 
are very good musicians and 
I really like what they did, but they are 
not like a full-time band. So I just asked 
their guitar player Meisel, which is also 
a very good friend of Yoni, if he wants 
to join this band and told him, what it's 
about. We had not the same, but a similar 
taste in music, also the drummer. It was 
funny, actually: There was this guy called 
Guy and we were in this demo in the 
Territories and I was attacked by Jewish 
Settlers. Honestly they almost killed 
me, they wanted to throw me off a cliff 
or something. It was really nasty stuff, 
because they were hitting a lot of people 
and a lot of foreigners, who were there 
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with the ISM (International Solidarity 
Movement). I just wanted to help the ISM 
people. 

More or less Guy saved my life almost. 

At least he saved me from a really bad 
beating because he just pushed them away 
and I managed to escape from there. We 
started to talk and I said: "Yeah, I think 
you're the kind of a guy I want in my 
band!" I like his attitude! 

I knew, he was playing guitar and was 
interested in having a band. 


there are two or three songs I didn't write 
the lyrics for. 

So you said before, that with SCL you're 
trying to use a different approach for 
talking about things. Can you describe 
the difference to Dir Yassin or even 
Nechej Naatza? 


We had this question before with the 
other two bands, so now again 
Smartut Cachol Lawan: What 
does the name mean? It is 
referring to the flag, right? 

Yeah, the title means literally 
„white and blue rag". In 
English „rag" doesn't sound so 
bad as in Hebrew "Smartut". 

"Smartut" is not only been 
used to clean floors, but 
also to a person. It has a bad 
connotation, but in kind of a 
funny way, "Smartut" will 
never be too heavy as an insult.l 
For example the communist 
flag, "the red flag" is like 
"Smartut Adorn". People, who 
are trying to make fun of communists or 
provocate them, will talk about the red 
flag as being a "red rag", "Smartut adorn" 
in Hebrew. So we just thought, it will be 
fun to use it. 

So you were the singer for all those three 
consecutive bands. Were you writing the 
lyrics for all the bands? 

For Nechej Naatza I was writing all the 
lyrics and I also wrote half of the music. 
For Dir Yassin I wrote most of the lyrics, 
not all. A little bit more than half and I 
also wrote part of the music. Now I'm 
writing most of the lyrics again. Right now 
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I think, that a thing we accomplished with 
Dir Yassin was that we sang about some 
issues and now the issues are being sung 
by other bands. I don't think they totally 
repeat them, because Bands like Nikmat 
xample, which is a very good 
band, you can see some 
influences. In a way it kind of 
freed me from having to say 
& it again. If nobody would sing 
about these issues probably I 
would sing about them again, 
again and again. 

Funny thing is, that than 
I realized that most of the 
^ songs of SCL also dealt with 
these... Zionist would be a 
big word., dealing with the 
society here and things, that 
got to do with the eaves of 
Video Sampler Israel. But we dealt from a 
of live shows different approach, I think a 

little bit less direct, more .. I 
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don't know. 

I kind of find it hard to talk about the 
things I write, because it sounds too 
pretentious and I don't want to sound like 
"There's all these depths and levels in the 
lyrics". But I think, that a little bit more of 
play with words, maybe back to Nechej 
Naatza. Then it used to be more sarcastic 
than in Dir Yassin. Dir Yassins lyrics 
were much more direct. Maybe it is like 
midway between both.. 

It needs to be read! The problem is like 
[with] bands, that sing in their own 
languages: Always when you try to 
translate it, they loose a lot. That's what 
I like about bands singing in their own 
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[mother tongue]. T never thought about 
singing in English. For me it was kind of 
pointless, because I wanted to relate about 
things around me and it would be too 
general if I just used English. 

I usually find it much more interesting 
when bands sing their own lyrics, I also 
really like listening the singers screaming 
in different languages. For example I 
think that Finnish sounds much better 
than English for Hardcore. I think, that 
for example if you take bands from Japan: 
When they sing in English it's just bad! 

Not only from Japan, from many countries 
it's very simplistic. 

[Frederico kept talking for some 
minutes about the stupidity 
of Discharge clones and how 
bands better sing in their 
own language , which isn't so 
important for the interview / 

I'm not saying that, because 
maybe if I would sing in 
English I think T would 
have more success with 
Dir Yassin, probably not. 

Probably the fact that 
we're Israeli made people 
interested. I think it got good 
reviews and people would 
say good things about it 
because it was good, not because it was 
from this part of the world. Actually in 
many cases people refused to listen to us, 
because they assumed that if we're from 
Israel we are Zionists, which is totally 
stupid, since if you'd read two sentences 
you already know. But I know a lot of 
people! 

So how did you know about them? 

Because people told me. I got for example 
friends in Latin America, they told me: 
Yeah, they are Israeli, they are settlers. It's 
like you assume a band from South Africa 
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in the Eighties being Pro-Apartheid. 1 
don't know so much about the scene there, 
but I guess in many cases it wasn't. Maybe 
there were some White-Power-Bands.. I 
would try to find Anti-Apartheid first in 
the punk scene. Tf I would read the lyrics 
and they would avoid the subject I would 
be like: "This band sucks!", because it's 
something that you couldn't avoid. 

Tf there was an Israeli band playing Punk 
and Hardcore and not somehow making 
reference to what's been going here I 
think they're weak! That's why also I 
don't like all this StreetPunk, because 
they don't mention it or 
they mention it in a very 
l vague manner. It doesn't 
f really matter to write songs 
; about the occupation. But 
for me there's something 
in the way we're living, 
there is some injustice being 
done and we're part of it. 

So I would like to see it 
expressed! If I don't see it, I 
would think that probably 
you're just a pathetic! 

| Maybe I'd be wrong, maybe 
it would be like the most 
activist person, which 
doesn't like to write about 
in music. It could be but I 
don't think so. Unless I'm 
proving wrong, I think that's where things 
are at. 

I'm really disenchanted from Hardcore 
and Punk, because it's been in the last 10 
years or maybe 5 years... 

In Israel? 

No, in the world! Generally, the whole 
scene! I think it's been watered down. 

Not only by the commercial success of 
many bands, but also by being so easy to 
?? yourself. Because you say: "OK, my 
record is Hardcore/Punk, Old-School, 
Straight Edge. There is a niche for every 
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kind of sub-genre and people just stand by 
these rules. If I got Smartut Cachol La wan 
and somebody would say it's early 80s 
American hardcore I would say, that's OK. 
But I wouldn't write lyrics or music, that 
have to fit to it. 

So, what you are trying to say is that all 
the niches are so institutionalized, that 
it's easy to put them on like a T-Shirt and 
not to think anymore beyond that. 


soon to follow". We recorded like 7 songs 
and released it as a CD. It was more or 
less parallel to Sleep Furious and Smartut 
Cachol Lawan, when it began. 

With Smartut Cachol Lawan we played 
some shows, we recorded and I went to 
South America for like half a year. And 
than I returned and we started from there 
and wrote more songs. 

So that wasn't long ago, was it? 


CD 


Yeah, that's right. Usually in Hardcore 
you would see the cover i 
and you would know how it | 
sounds. And that's crazy, not 
even in mainstream rock it 
happens like that 
[cut out are 5 minutes about ' 
how unoriginal Punk-bands 
became] 

We were talking about 
Smartut Cachol Lawan and 
I'd like to know, what plans 
you have and what already 
happened. You did a record,; 
right? 


Yeah, I returned a year ago! So from there 
we more or less picked it 
up. Before we only played 
two shows and in 2004 we 
managed to play around 8 
shows. I think the response 
has been pretty good, there 
are some people, who liked 
the CD. There weren't so 
many reviews, because 
there weren't many people, 
that were interested in it. 
i-v\ So far we sold around 150 
copies of the CD, which I 
think is OK for a country 

rvsssEsaa 

I think, we started playing in Flyer for a Du Yassin show States also through Martin 
2003. We managed to play a from Los Crudos and 

little bit and we recorded a demo, which Limpwrist. It probably will happen like 
I think quality-wise was good enough for with Dir Yassin, it will take two years to 



being a CD EP, so we released [it] through 
Boshet records. I could have released it 
myself, I used to have a label and I put 
most of the money for the project. 

What was your label called? 

It was called Volksstaat! We put out a 
USF single, we put out the first Dir Yassin 
CDR. I put up a compilation inside the 
"It's all lies" book. It was a split project 
between me and a friend, who did the 
book. And I released a CD. We had this 
band, me and Adi from Dir Yassin, kind 
of Anarcho-Punk band called "Fearful 
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get out, but I mean, I don't really care. I 
mean, I care, but there's nothing really I 
can do. 

And in two weeks were supposed to 
record an LP. We got enough material 
for an LP, we played some songs of that 
already live for some time. There used 
to be that place called Mapach, where I 
used to live for some time. The idea was to 
make some kind of social center. It worked 
in a way, there was a rehearsal room there 
and a studio and beside the SCL and the 
Fearful Soon to Follow we recorded a 
Sleep Furious CD, Vaadat Kishut CD and 
Nikmat Olalim, all their stuff so far. So I 
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think it was pretty productive for the year 
more or less the studio was open. And the 
SCL-LP will be the last project made there. 
Now we united some bands: Nikmat 
Olalim, this new band called Junkyard 
Babes, Assura and people, that are in 
different projects also and us of course. 
We're going to open up this rehearsal 
space, which also will be a venue. 

In any case I'm very glad it's happening, 

T think it's important to have a place 
like this and hopefully it will be the 
start of something new. The show that 
was yesterday [with Kommissar X from 
Germany, Nikmat Olalim, Smartut 
Cachol Lawan and Assura, 
see the live reviews] there 
were a lot of new people. 

There seemed to be a lot of 
younger kids coming out, 
it seemed like people from 
different scenes, that been 
eager to check out, what's 
going on, which is good. 

It seemed that for several 
years the DIY hardcore punk 
scene was maybe considered 
to be boring. It didn't 
generate enough interest for 
people outside [of] the small 
community. But now there have been 
several good reviews and articles about 
us. 

When I say "us". I'm talking about the 
bands in the scene, not only SCL, but 
also the other bands like Nikmat Olalim, 
Astroglides and HaYehudinim. [Talking 
about the latter two..] it's more or less like 
two or three bands, that are more into Surf 
and Garage, but I think they are not so 
conservative like most of those bands are. 
They incorporate elements of Punk and 
Hardcore and the DIY [mentality]. They 
are friends of us, it makes the scene bigger 
and more diverse. These bands are people, 
that I really like and respect and hopefully 
they also will become involved in this 
project. 
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I think now there are like six or seven 
good bands in Israel, that I like and several 
new ones, that are promising. It's very 
healthy! Honestly, people always come 
to me and try to tell me: "Yeah, in the old 
times there were all these good bands!", 
but T think, there weren't so many good 
bands back in the days. T think now there 
are more and the atmosphere is better. 
There is a very big advance in quality: 
bands sound better, better equipment, 
there are better recordings,... 


, Because people just got 
more experience. There are 
not many people in my age. 
I'm 32. There are maybe 4 
or 5, that are more or less 
my age, but there are people 
in the mid-20s and there 
are more. When I was in 
the mid 20s, I was the only 
one in the mid 20s and now 
there are like maybe 20 
people of that age. And in 
the early 20s there are much 
more. More people are 
staying in the scene, more 
people find it interesting and think, that 
they can contribute and just being part of 
it. They don't think it's childish or... 

Would you say, that a lot of reasons come 
together? For example you said, that now 
it is common for all people not to go to 
the army. Maybe because they don't go to 
the army they stay in the scene 


... so you have more quality in the 
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Why? 


Also! 

So if they stay in the scene for more 
years, they develop more experience... 

Exactly! 
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records.... 

Of course 

...and this again makes more people 
interested in punk-rock 


There were a lot of kids that got into it in 
the late 90s from Kfar Saba, which now are 
around 20, 21 and they are behind many 
of the bands, two of them are in my band 

Yeah, for me it also felt like Kfar Saba is 
kind of the hardcore center... 


I think, you just made a very good point. 

I think, if there's an improvement in 
quality and in quantity it will attract more 
people. In quality I am talking about 
not compared to mainstream, not at all. 

I'm talking about bands, that sound like 
they're supposed to sound. It doesn't have 
to fill the blanks. 

I think, that people are not dropping out, 
when they are 18, they are staying in 
their 20s and they're making good music 
and maybe they are forming new bands 
and they already got HKv 
experience. It's like this,^L _ 
yeah! I think, it makes 
a very big difference. 

First it's wider, because 


when people are in 
their 15 or 16 maybe 
they only listen to one 
or two bands and their 
thoughts are more 
simplistic. Not always, 
not at all. When you go 
out, sometimes you learn more and you're 
able to come up with more elaborated 
thoughts both musically and lyrically. 

I think, as long as it keeps like this, it 
will keep improving and I think also we 
gained some territory, that I don't see us 
loosing so far. Because before it used to be: 
"OK, now it is a good time", than it was a 
bad time for two or three years, it was like 
Ups and Downs. 



Definitely! I mean, most of the people are 
moving out and coming to Tel Aviv, it's 
very close. Kfar Saba could be considered 
a suburb of Tel Aviv. Basically it's only 20 
minutes by car. 

It always happens, before it used to 
be Kirjat Ono, sometimes it used to be 
Ra'anana, which is also close to Kfar 
Saba. I think, all these skinheads used 
to come from Netanya. There used to be 
small centers, maybe there is one or two 
influential people. 
Also from the Galilee: 
when we started 
there used to come 
maybe 10-15 people 
from the Galilee, 
iff nowadays there 
is nobody from the 


So you could never tell? 


Galilee, that listens to 
it. There are some, but 

Flyer of show with Smartut Cachol Lawan not so man Y- Maybe 

back in the days we 
had more means, in how we could have 
brought people in from the Galilee. 

I think, what happened with the Kfar Saba 
scene was really healthy and suddenly all 
these kids were coming with enthusiasm 
and form these bands. You can see, most 
of the bands got people from Kfar Saba 
or they are related somehow. If it's Soon 
in Here, Nikmat Olalim, us and all these 
small bands, that started like Junkyard 
Babes, Kafa lapanim schel Limor Livnat. 
All these bands got at least one or two 
members from Kfar Saba. 


Yeah, you could never tell... For example I 
think that '98 and '99 was a good time and 
then until 2002 or '03 it was pretty weak 
beside some bands. What happened was: 


A really important question for me was 
how, except for the record, the future of 
SCL will look like. You said, that you 
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don't know, what will happen to you 
now! 

The idea right now: We try to concentrate 
really on the immediate future, what we're 
going to do in the following weeks. Right 
now we're helping to create this rehearsal 
space and we got this record we recorded, 
which T am not so sure, if we also going to 
do an Israeli release of it. We're going to 
wait until somebody will release it abroad 
and than sell it here. I think the record 
sounds a little bit stranger than the usual 
common Hardcore, so it will be harder 
for us to find a label. The first time it was 
easier, because it was more like basic 
early 80s type of Hardcore 
and this time... I don't think 
it's so much complex, we're 
not playing progressive Rock 
or something like that, but 
maybe it got some twist, that 
people won't like so much or 
not going to be used to it. I 
couldn't care less, I make the 
music I think is good, but I'm 
not sure. Maybe we have to 
release it ourselves here and 
maybe we generate enough 
interest later on and it will be 
released abroad. The thing 
is we were supposed to tour 
Greece and the Balkan, but we 
had to cancel it because of lack 


people receive so much, that the responses 
are .... Honestly, most of the shows were 
well attended and people were nice and 
they put us in their house and everything. 
For some times people wouldn't really 
talk to us at all. We would stay at this 
squat and they are like : "They are the new 
guests we have.." 


What would you have 1 
about? 


/ished to talk 



I don't know... I'm not a person, that 
has any problems going to a person and 
ask him and talk with him, but it didn't 
seem to work. People were just so used to 
guests, they didn't really care 
about them. 

You mentioned the Mapach. 
Could you give a review of 
the past: Where there projects 
like this before? 


of money. All of us live on a shoestring 
budget and we really want to organize it 
good to make it happen. We thought too 
much about it. 

The idea would be to tour, but the thing is 
that honestly, I think that I don't feel like 
playing again in places I already played 
in Western Europe. I really like to tour in 
the Balkans for example and especially 
in South America. That would be my 
dream. But it's so expensive, that it's hard 
to think about. From my experience with 
Dir Yassin, especially in the second tour, I 
think, there's so many bands playing and 
KAT2ULA 2 


No. I think Anonymous used 
to be some sort of social 
service in the beginning and 
it was a good meeting place 
for people, that eventually 
will be involved in the 

-hardcore and punk scene and 

Mefageret - Discography it a [ so was a meeting place 
Cassette for other good pr0jects Like 

having this independent 
fanzine publishing and distribution thing, 
that came from Anonymous, besides of 
course being good for the animal rights 
movement itself. Than there is Salon 
Mazal, which started a little before 
the Mapach, which I think is a very 
good project and I think it will manage 
to survive. T heard, they have some 
economical problems. 

Salon Mazal, I support it a 100 percent. 
The problem I think was, that it was built 
not by a shared or common effort, but 
by a person with a lot of money putting 
into it. The guy got a big inheritance, he 
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got a lot of money because of that. He's 
an anarchist and he decided to put it into 
projects, which I think is great in one way, 
but in the other way it makes people not to 
feel so strongly a part of it as it would be, 
if they worked to build it. I don't know, 
how do you say? Easy comes, easy goes! If 
people don't struggle a little bit, they take 
it for granted and than things fall. 

I hope, it will manage to survive, because 
it's good to have an anarchist center, a 
place you can get books, buy books, go to 
meetings, even have vegan food. It's good, 
it serves a very important purpose, which 
is creating some sort of anarchist or anti¬ 
authoritarian culture in Tel 
Aviv. Because I think, that Punk and 
Hardcore shouldn't be the only subculture 
allowed for Anarchist and it's nice to see 
other things evolving and being created 

There have been some attempts to 
document the scene like the "It's all 
lies"-book. 

The 'It's all lies"-Book mostly focuses on 
Anarchist groups and left-wing radical. 

It's not so much Punkrock besides the CD. 
The CD compiles some bands and [the 
book] talks a little bit about the history, 
but it doesn't talk about the scene as a 
whole. Besides that there's been this video 
compilation, that the guitar player of Dir 
Yassin made with bands from '92 to 2000, 
which is mostly live shows without any 
explanation. Besides that I don't think... 
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saw there was a Maximum Rock'n Roll 
issue about Israel. 

I wrote the first scene report in '93. Than 
there have been a couple of scene reports, 

I don't know, I stopped reading MRR 
some years ago, because I was very angry 
at them, something that they did, which 
I thought was totally anti-ethical, but I 
think there were several. Even though 
I don't read [it], I actually made some 
sort of political scene report. The funny 
thing is, that Liz from MRR started this 
documentary about Punk in Israel. It's 
called "Jerichos Echo". She's from MRR, 

I wrote this scene report and she didn't 
even saw it. Fuck, you work there, you 
could have at least gone through back 
issues and read about it first. So I wasn't 
interviewed for the movie. I know that 
Nikmat Olalim were interviewed, but it 
mostly focuses on the Pop-Punk bands. 

I got the feeling it's going to be a lousy 
movie. Not only because it didn't talk 
with me. Like it or not. I'm a big part of 
the scene and I think I got strong opinions. 
But at that time I was really angry with 
some people, that were helping her out, so 
I guess I probably would have refused just 
because of spite. 

One of the guys, that are producing 
it, is really stupid, he's all vicious, so 
Pro-Zionist. That's what I have from 
exchanging opinions from the net with 
him, so I don't think, he really understood, 
what punk in Israel is or maybe should 
strife for, because he was saying 
something like: "The real Punks are those, 
that are going to the army!". And I was 
like "What the fuck?" It's the same kind 
of people, that think, that the Vandals 
playing for the American troops in Iraq is 
Punkrock. 

I think in the states there is a total lack 
of understanding of politics, which is 
something obviously [caused by] the 
media, which is part of the political 
establishment. They got an interest of 
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maintaining the situation in which people 
don't really know. It's always easy to sell 
like complex conflicts into a "good versus 
bad guy". Of course the US is always the 
good guy! 

Ok, I understand people believe that shit. 
That's OK, but the Punk scene is supposed 
to be a focus of discontent, to cut through 
the bullshit. They just want to use it as a 
tool for profit and I'm talking with basic 
slogans. 1 would like to see: Install a 
mandatory draft in the States and see how 
many of the Punks with patches will go to 
the army. My bet will be that a lot of them 
will be going. And 
everybody will say 
afterwards: "Yeah, 
but they needed the 
money for college 
and blahblahblah". 

While in fact here 
people at least had to 
do [the army]. And 
that's the thing! When 
you're talking about 
a statement that the 
scene in Israel has, than it's that! 

You don't have to [refuse]. Some People, 
who went to the army, are still very good 
friends of mine. But for the rest? They had 
to do something and that's like the first 
thing. They are showing their big middle 
finger: "Fuck off!", just by not going to 
the army. That's much more than all these 
bands and all these people putting these 
patches on with slogans. 

Ok, it's not a matter of life or death, but 
still you will have to pay some price. 

Like I said before, the immediate price 
is not so big, but still it demands of me 
doing something, to swim against the 
stream. I'd like to know how many of the 
people in the states would do that. And 
maybe the people who would refuse there 
would create a scene, which would be 
much more stronger than now. Because 
otherwise it's just a lot of apathy and just 
talking empty slogans, where you don't 
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have to do nothing and they just need to 
wait for the time to come and they will 
grow out of it 

Would you say, there were any events 
that changed the course of punk-rock in 
Israel? 

I would say, the first was this event I told 
you about, which is the first punk show 
with five bands, that we had. It was in 
'92.1 think that brought a lot of people 
together, people that were Punk. They 
used to hang out in this new discos and 
L such, in which 
they maybe would 
play some Punk, 
but mostly like 
Industrial, Dark 
Wave and that kind 
of music. So this 
show first showed 
a lot of people 
that they can start 
bands! And they 
did! Suddenly there 
started to be a lot of bands afterwards. 

And also just people physically saw each 
other. We started to do things. We knew, 
that we can bring people, if we organize 
shows and that. That w'as a very important 
event. 

For the DIY scene I think, that when we 
started to organize shows in the LeftBank 
club in '96 was also important. There 
was some Punk club, that maybe was 
important, but I never thought about 
that scene. It was more Chaos-Punk or 
Streetpunk, they had this guy organizing 
shows for them, so maybe it was 
important for them. 

I guess, people say, that when The 
Exploited and GBH came here in '93 was 
important, but I think it just was part of 
something that started before and it got 
even stronger after that. I don't think it 
was so important. 

If I need to think of an event, I would 
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say that in '92, because before Punk was 
something that dead. I mean, people were 
listening and dressing like that, but it 
was something, that nobody was really 
creating or it had no relevance to Israel. 

I have a sub-question of that, which was 
not only events, but trends. Recently I 
was on a German message board and 
they were discussing about the times 
when Krishna was strong and how it 
disappeared. That's what I call a trend, 
something that comes new into hardcore 
and than later goes away. 

I can give you a rough overview about the 
trends. I would say that between the late 
70s until '88 at least it was just a genre, 
that was copied from London, with people 
that were coming from 
London. They were buying 
the records and listening to 
the music, but didn't care 
beyond that. 

Around '86-'88 there was this 
small group of people, that 
tried to make this Anarcho- 
Punk-band [and] anarchist 
group, which maybe started 
to change. I don't think, they 
didn't have much influence, 
because they were really short-lived and 
the band didn't play much. 

Only around '92 there started to be this 
[change]. Nechej Naatza was different, 
but the other people, I would say, they 
were more like Street-Punk. Maybe [they] 
would listen a bit to Hardcore, but they 
were more into Punk from the streets 
and Punk is about joking and all these 
attitudes. Even though it was in Hebrew 
and it got some connection to Israel. Many 
of them came from working class families, 
so it was very much from the streets, this 
aspect. And we, Nechej Naatza, were 
influenced both from hard American 
Hardcore and also from Anarcho-Punk. 

A year or two later there started this 
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Straight Edge thing, which more or less 
was this band Public Domain with Adi 
from Dir Yassin and we also. Two were 
Straight Edge in Nechej Naatza, two were 
not. And it started to be Straight Edge 
and it grew up a little bit, so we had this 
mixture of Straight Edge, Anarchist and 
Animal Rights. More and more people 
became interested, but still it was smaller 
compared to the Chaos-Punk. Than in the 
mid to late 90s started the Pop-Punk scene, 
there was the trend, that's still [present] 
now. 

Another trend is the Russian Punk. In a 
way you can say it's Street Punk, but it's 
not exactly. It got this unique Russian 
Rock. In one way it is more intellectual, 
because it's more influenced by writers 
like Nietzsche or things like that, but also 
by Russian Folk music. It's 
unique! I would say, it's 
an own trend, even though 
parts overlap with the Street 
Punk mostly. 

There were skinheads, I 
| count them as Street-Punks. 
The skinheads started 
around mid 90s. Nowadays 
you see some. I'm not going 
to those shows, so I cannot 
say, if there are many, 
but you'll never see them on the streets. 
Never, so I guess they just dress up for 
shows. You will see punks in the streets! 
There are bands like Chaos Rabak and 
Dead Rabins, you will see those people 
that dress Punk and they go to the streets 
like that, but I never saw skinheads. Also 
since the late 90s there was this band 
Astroglides, that made some sort of 
influence. There were more like Garage 
people. There were Garage people before. 
There was some sort of scene, but it was 
something trendy. There were some Mods 
for some time. My theory is that they 
just saw it on Time Out in London and 
said: "That's cool, let's make it in Israel!". 
So they made two parties and than they 
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got bored. It's the same like, you got the 
same upper class kids in all the countries 
in Europe, that just copied fashions from 
New York or London or Amsterdam or 
whatever. There was like a fake Garage 
scene, but than you got really a Garage 
scene, which is not so reactionary and sold 
out fashionable. It's not about driving the 
cars, it's really about the music. And they 
are willing to experiment and they are 
playing with us. I think, there is a very 
good vibe with it. 

Sometimes there are some people from 
the Metal scene coming, but actually it's 
not so much connection. Now there are 
some people into this Metalcore trend, 
but they don't come to shows, because 
there are no bands interesting them. There 
is a new band, maybe they will be able 
to cross over this crowd. 

Some of them are coming, 
but probably they don't 
have anything better to do, 
not because they really feel 
part of punk. They talk of 
Metalcore as being its own 
independent entity. 


Nearly the last question 
is: What are your favorite 
Israeli bands and records? 



This bands name can be read 
Punkcake, Punkache or Pancake 


From the early days, [that means] I'm 
talking about the 90s, I really like USF. I 
used to play with them for a while after 


guy that made the book. But they really 
deserve a place in the history of Punk! 
Kukubloffs first recordings were pretty 
good. Nowadays it sounds not bad at all 
[to me]. That time I didn't like it so much. 

I like[d] their energy live, but I didn't like 
the recordings. 

Public Domain were great, they recorded 
two demos. The first one was good, the 
second one was excellent. They were my 
favorite band in the 90s, I think it was 
the best record made. The second demo 
was like classic Negative Approach meets 
Negative FX, that kind of stuff T liked a lot. 
There were some bands, that only 
recorded one of two songs. They were 
really good songs, but it's very hard to 
make an impression. There was a band 
called A nus, a band called Arsewim. 

Astroglides started back 
then, but they released their 
stuff later on in 2000.1 think 
Astroglides third record is 
probably the best Israeli LP 
ever along with the Sleep 
Furious CD, which I think 
is really good and is not 
appreciated at all in the 
scene, which is sad. I think 
these are my two favorite 
records of the scene. It 
[the Sleep Furious CD] is 
very honest music made by honest people 
and powerful and original and still being 
Hardcore. 


they started, but then I quit. I thought they Astroglides is just great music. I'm not 
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were really funny. They were like fast 
noisy Hardcore Trash with very sarcastic 
lyrics. 

There was this band called Mefageret, 
they were really good. It's one of the few 
Israeli bands I still listen to. Too bad, that 
they didn't record more and what they 
recorded is a little bit raw. I still find it 
enjoyable, they are really good. Because 
of some problems I couldn't put them on 
the compilation I did for the "It's all lies"- 
book, because they were in a fight with the 
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sure, I would consider it to be Hardcore/ 
Punk. It kind of mixes around, but it's 
great to see it part of the scene and it's a 
fucking great album. Also the two first 
ones are really good. 

And of course Nikmat Olalim, the records 
I really like. Vaadat Kishut CD is pretty 
good, parts of it I really like, the joke 
songs. I think, when they play fast they're 
really good and when they try to do other 
things, it sounds less good, but that's 
again personal opinion. 
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I haven't heard the second CD, which 
they recorded in Germany and of which I 
heard, it's even better. 

Monkey Son of a Donkey just released 
an EP. T think it was really good and 
improving. Hajehudinim, I think they are 
the best live band in Israel right now. They 
are fucking awesome live. They sound 
like the Cramps or Fang and they are also 
called Los Kikes in English, because Kike 
is more or less like Jehuda. They recorded 
a CD, but they don't let anybody listen 
to it until they release it. If it sounds like 
their show, it's going to be a really good 
record. That's the stuff I like! There's not 
much more, there are some good demos 
here and there. 

So here we are at the last 
question: What was the last 
book you read? 

It's not fair, because I'm 
writing my thesis right 
now. The last book I read 
it's called [???] by [???] and 
it's about: In Argentina the 
Shantytowns are called illas 
miserias And the people 
who live there are called 
[something in Spanish] and 
some years ago there started 
to be this genre of music called Ecumbia 
[another word], it's music originated in 


from Salsa and the Caribbean area. It got 
a little bit of its own distinctive sound in 
Argentina in the last years. The lyrics are 
very like Gangster-Rap. They usually are 
awful: Sexist and just dumb, but I still 
found it very interesting. Some of the 
lyrics are better, more of a social criticism. 
In any case the book doesn't deal so much 
with the music. I was interested in the 
music, so therefore I bought the book, 
but the book is mostly about a folk hero 
of the Shanty Towns, that used to steal 
and part of that he used to give away 
to people living there. He was killed 
by the police. The police in Argentina 
like in most Latin American countries 
got secret death squats, that kill poor 
kids, glue sniffers, petty thieves or drug 
dealers. He was killed by 
one of these death squats, 
that was sent supposedly 
by the inhabitants of the 
rich part of the city, which 
are close to that town. It's 
just this story, the story of 
what it's like growing up 
there and I thought it was 
a very interesting book. I'm 
planning to read Umberto 
Ecos new book, but I still 
don't have any time. 

Thank you very much for the interview! 



Useless ID (Israel) / Spyhole 
(Germany) - Split 
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SHOWS AND VIENUIES 


After having heard about the history of the Israeli Punk scene from Fred- 
erico, it is easier to understand the present situation. But what is the present 
situation apart from bands? I talked to Giora to learn about where shows 
are done and how. 


Please start with your name, who you are 
and how you are involved in the Israeli 
Punkrock scene! 

My name is Giora, I play bass in a band, 
that doesn't have a name yet and 1 sing in 
Nikmat Olalim. Except for that I help with 
Boshet Records and other DIY activities. 


How old are you? 


20 


How did you come in contact with Punk- 
rock? 

When I was in 7th grade I lived in Italy 
and I started listening to Punk and than 
when I came back to Israel I was kind of 
surprised to realize, that there are other 
Punks here. I started coming to shows, 
at first only in Jerusalem, than more in 
Tel Aviv. Than I started organizing some 
shows and started a band, that's it. 

Where did you organize that show? 

The first show I organized was in this 
club, that's kind of owned by friends of 
Man Alive. "Jews for Jesus", their com¬ 
munity rented a place to have gigs in, so 
they can bring the alternative community 
into their religion or something like that. 
Than we organized one gig there and kind 
of didn't like the fact, that they 
are missionaries. It went OK, 
but they gave out pamphlets 
about "why evolution 
doesn't exist" and stuff 
like that in the 


Later I organized shows in Youth Centres 
and abandoned places and just outside in 
the nature. 

That's about it! 

Can you tell us about the Mapach: How, 
when and why did it start? 

It started 2 or 3 years ago. It pretty much 
started because these two guys, Jonathan 
and Santi, came back after they lived in 
Holland. They were just really motivated 
to do something and they decided to open 
up their house and turn it into a centre 
for Punks. They opened a rehearsal room 
there, a library and a silk-screening lab. 

At first it was a real dump! They asked 
everybody to come and help and a lot of 
people came and helped. At first it was 
supposed to be like: There'll be people, 
that don't really live in the house, that are 
responsible for some stuff, but it never 
really worked out and it was always like: 
The two people, who lived in the house, 
ran everything. They decided on what 
they want to do and things like that. 

Does the name Mapach mean something? 

At first they said it stands for Merkas 
Politi Chewrati (social political centre). 
Than they just used the three letters for 
anything like Merkas Punk Le[something]. 

I heard, that they were more people liv¬ 
ing there than just the two? 


two, who lived 
beginning 
one of them 
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is in England, he's supposed to come back. 
The most people, who lived there were 
four, because they have four bedrooms 
there. Another room they used like a 
guest room for ISM people and anyone 
who wants it. It's these two people, who 
started the place. Every time someone else 
lives there they also help, but they [Jon. & 
San] are the ones, who work their asses of 
and put a lot of money into it. It's mainly 
them! 

Is it only financed by them? 

It depends, because a lot of the money 
that is been put into the place is from their 
work, but they also organ¬ 
ized benefits in Europe, that 
kind of helped. They also 
got some money from this 
fund to get some recording 
equipment. Also there are 
some initiatives by people, 
who use the place. A year 
ago we invested 150 Dollars 
to renovate the rehearsal 
room and build a new stage 
there and make it more 
acoustic, so if we recorded 
we'd sound better. We also 
got some money from shows 
and we used it to fix equipment and buy 
new stuff. 80-90 percent of the money is 
from these two people. 

Was there a political background for the 
place? For most of the time people seem 
to refer to it as the "Anarchist Centre in 
Jaffo". 

So what is political about the place? 

Mainly what makes it political is the huge 
library there, which is 20 times better than 
the library in Salon Mazal. There's also 
plain fiction, but it's really a huge data¬ 
base of anarchist literature and philosophy 


and history and punk. A lot of information 
you can get there and that's one thing, 
that makes it political. The other thing is 
that it's really focused with what's going 
on right now in Palestine and with ISM 
and things like that. 1 think, it's one of the 
places, that if an ISM is in Tel Aviv, than 
there is a good chance, that they go there. 
There's a room there and they host them 
pretty well. It's also like: From that house 
pretty much One Struggle came out and 
in their computer room they make a lot 
of flyers and a lot of graphics. The silk¬ 
screening lab is really used a lot: There 
were some people, that went to tour the 
US and do some lectures for "Anarchists 
against the Wall" and all 
the merchandise, that's 
been made to raise money 
for it, was made there. 

It gave a lot of tools to the 
political and activists' com¬ 
munity. One of its disad¬ 
vantages of the place is that 
it doesn't really work as 
well as a centre as it should 
have been. It's not really 
open to everybody, but it is 
open more to the anarchist 
community. People that are 
part of the anarchist and the 
punk community can really use the place. 
They usually use it for political stuff and 
that's what makes it political. 

You said, that One Struggle came out of 
it. Are there other groups, that are based 
in it? 

One Struggle is these two people from the 
house and it was more people, that joined 
later. What One Struggle mainly does is to 
spread out their information with flyers. 
They have a lot of pins and T-Shirts and 
stuff like that. All of that they make it [in 
the Mapach]. 



Giora 
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My question aimed more at other groups. 


Other groups? Not really. There are 
groups, that are not really political groups, 
that came out from there. There are a 
few bands, that did rehearsals there for 
a while. We became friends. There is 
a recording studio, that's what started 
Boshet Records. In these two or three 
years, that the Mapach has existed, there 
were around 6-10 CDs or releases of 
bands. It got all of a sudden. When the 
Mapach didn't exist and if a band wanted 
to record, they had to go to a professional 
recording studio and pay a lot of money. 
Usually the soundman doesn't know what 
punk is and he is used to shitty Israeli 
Rock, so he does it really bad. And than all 
of a sudden there is a recording studio and 
there is this other guy, who doesn't live 
there, but kind of joined the scene a few 
years before, who learned sound. He was 
the soundman and he learned how to be 
a better soundman by using the recording 
studio 


What's his name? 


Moshe. It's really cool, because we are all 
like learning together. When we started it 
was just live recordings there and than he 
wanted to start to do channel recordings. 
He didn't really have any experience, but 
he got it from the place. When we reno¬ 
vated the room we learned how to build 
things acoustically. There was another 
group I was thinking of: It's pretty much 
the whole Boshet Records thing. It's pretty 
much me and my brother and Nikmat 
Olalirn, that started it, because we wanted 
to get out a CD. Where we made our CD, 
it was in the Mapach, because my brother 
lived there, but also because there's like 
all the tools there. Our first CD was with 
silk-screening: The cover and all 

that. We did it all there. • 

And later, when 
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You mentioned, that it was not open for 
everyone. Were people boycotting it, like 
saying: "Oh, the Mapach, I wouldn't go 
there!"? 

Well, it goes both ways! The reason it hap¬ 
pened in the first place is because the two 
people, who started it, had some personal 
conflicts with people. It's also, I think, 
because they are kind of narrow-minded 
Straight Edgers in some ways. It's OK, that 
you don't want people to drink and smoke 
and stuff like that, but sometimes they 
make people hate them, just because they 
are Straight Edge. Pretty much from the 
start there was one or two people, 
that were not allowed to go into 


Smartut Cachol Lawan got their CD out 
we helped them with some money, so they 
can make more copies. Also all the work 
for it was there and blahblahblah 
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the place out of personal reasons. Later it 
just continued: There was one kid, who 
broke something in the rehearsal room. He 
lives in the north and he didn't really pay 
for it. They didn't really talk to each other, 
but what happened in the end was, that 
they got mad at him and said, that he can't 
come anymore. 

It really sucks, because than there are 
people, who have bands and they want to 
do rehearsals and they can't do it there, 
so they start shit-talking about that place 
and say: "Yeah, I'm not going to go there 
anymore. They don't want me, I don't 
want them!" 

In the end there is a certain group, that 
goes to that place and is part of that place 
and that group changes all the time, 
because people go and come. 

But it's not completely open, 
not a 100 percent. 

I don't know! Sometimes it's 
good, sometimes it's bad. 

So now you and others are 
going to open a new place? 

Yeah. What we are going to 
open is not coming as a better 
Mapach. What happened: 

There have been a lot of DIY gigs in the 
last six months or years. What we noticed 
is that we really need a place to do gigs 
of our own, so we started looking for a 
place like that. While we were looking 
for a place the Mapach decided to close 
the rehearsal room, because they 
were getting sick of all the tight 
schedule and having to have 
to be there and all the noise. 

There are peoples rooms 
where they sleep in. There is a 
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room, [next to it] the rehearsal room and 
another room. Sometimes T guess they got 
kind of mad from it and they decided that 
they don't want it anymore. 

And once the rehearsal room was closed 
there were five bands, that did their re¬ 
hearsals there and now they were looking 
for a place. It was just natural, that if we're 
looking for a place to do gigs, we can do 
rehearsals there. Also the whole point is, 
that if we're renting a space that's big, 
than you can do anything you want there. 
You can do a practice with an open theatre 
group or do bicycle workshops or screen 
movies or do whatever. 

In some ways we are trying to learn from 
what the Mapach did and how we want 
it to be different from it. Especially we 

really really thinking all the 
time that we want everybody 
to feel like a part of it, even 
if they're not our fans and 
even if they're not vegan/ 
anarchist or they think, they 
want to go to the army. I 
don't care. Personally I really 
want it to be a place of dis¬ 
cussion and not just another 
place for our own bubble to 
be in. That's the point of the 
place and now we're starting! T don't re¬ 
ally know, how it will go in real life. 


Basically now it is just an empty room? 

Yeah, with a lot of wood, so we can build 
stuff on the walls. There is a stage there 
right now. I kind of 
hoped that next week 
we'll start doing 
rehearsals. 
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The schedule for shows is really getting 
tight already. There are six shows booked 
already in the place for March and April. 

How will you finance the place? 

We don't really know. From my experi¬ 
ence from organizing gigs: If you have 
a place and if you don't have stupid 
expenses like giving money to the club 
owner or something like that, I think we 
can the bills and the rent from that. But 
what we did from the start is that we 
collected money from all the bands that 
started the place. This money was used to 
pay for the first three months of the rent. 
Now in March we get our payback for 
putting money, that we get to do rehears¬ 
als in there for free. And from April we 
want to start asking money 
for rehearsals. We also want 
to cover costs with it. The 
point of getting money from 
rehearsals is that we can fix 
the equipment and have our . 
own little money-box for the 2 
rehearsal room, so we can 
make it better and think about 
making a recording studio 
again. What we really hope is 
that most of the money for the rent and all 
that will be from shows 

Who are we? Which bands will practise 
there? 


start doing rehearsals I'll be able to say 
which bands are really in it. All that there 
is to do right now is to fix the place. There 
have been people who did it, but they're 
not in bands, so it's hard to say. I'm really 
pushing forward like for people, who are 
not in bands, to be a part of it, because I 
really want it to be a political thing or like 
a community thing. For me it's important, 
that people, who aren't only thinking of 
the place as a rehearsal room will be a part 
of it and will be able to say, what they 
think and make it open for normal people, 
not bands and use it for their stuff too. 

So it's not going to be an official club? 

T don't know. Officially what we are 
going to do, what we need to do is to 
sometimes soon talk to a 
lawyer or somebody who 
understands and see, what's 
the official way to sign it. 

We don't want to be a club, 
because to be a club you 
need to pay taxes and we 
don't have money to pay 
taxes. We don't want to 
make any money from it! I 
mean, we do want to make 
money from it, but we want to make it so 
that we can use it for political causes or for 
bringing bands from abroad and stuff like 
that. We'll either have to write ourselves 
down as a non-profit organization or as a 
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first Nikmat Olalim CD 


The main three is Nikmat Olalim, Sniartut 
Cachol Lawan and Junkyard Kids. Than 
there are another two or three bands, 
that have some members, that are in the 
first three bands, but there are some who 
aren't. It was these three bands, that pretty 
much put the money now. When we will 


member club or as an association. I don't 
know, what it's called. We need to find it 
out sometimes soon. Right now 
we're just an artist studio like 
a music studio or some¬ 
thing like that. 
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organizing shows in the past. What kind 
of problems do you normally have with 
organizing shows? Did you have a lot of 
legal problems? 


Legal problems? Not really! It depends, 
because usually when we do shows. Origi¬ 
nally, when I started coming to shows 
DIY gigs were either in bomb shelters or 
they were in Youth group centres like the 
Scouts, Noar Owed (Working Youth) or 
Shomer Zair (Young Guards). Usually 
it wasn't a legal problem, you just need 
to ask the neighbours and if it's a Youth 
Group you need to talk to commander 
or whatever it is called. The real problem 
that we used to have was not having any 
equipment at all. Having to rent equip¬ 
ment is a really shit. Later we 
realized: Why do we need a 
place? In Israel it is hot most 
of the year, we can just play 
outside. All we need is a 
generator and generators are 
really cheap to rent also. 

In Pardes Hanna there was a 
show a month ago that was 
stopped in the middle by the 
cops. Since 2002, September 
11th we did a yearly gig at 
the beach and that went up pretty good. 
There was one time the police closed 
it in the end. At 12, because that's the 

hour, that you're supposed to stop 
making noise. But it was really 
really cool! There was this 
ice-cream place, that 

L we got the electric¬ 
ity from and we just 
played there in 
the middle of 
the beach. 

I 
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mat Olalim used to have a lot of problems 
with shows from a lot of drunk or mind¬ 
less punks ruining the show for no reason. 
There used to be a lot of fights starting in 
shows and things like that. If things would 
get too violent we would stop the show. 
Before we went to Europe there were 4 or 
5 shows that we had to stop in the middle 
because of things like that. There was 
this sort of festival in and people tried to 
take the bass out of the bass player and 
started spitting at us. It's just because we 
got this name of leftist vegetarian straight 
edgers and Russian drunk punks didn't 
like it. In the last six months or a year we 
started making friend and organizing 
shows with the Street-Punks and there is 
more of a feeling of Unity right now. Also 
some people, that I thought, 
were mindless Punks before 
and now much getting more 
active in a sense of they're 
thinking about a community 
| and they're thinking about 
\ the government and poli- 
cies. It started pretty much 
with the squat, which was 
at first just a place... it was 

second Nikmat Olalim CD kids , without a home ' who 
needed a place to live in 

and than they actually started talking 
about making it a centre and making it 
shows and a punk bar and making this 
and making that. It seems like people care 
more about the scene now. A few years 
ago there wasn't really a scene! There was 
nothing! There were maybe 20-30 people, 
who came to all the shows. Now you write 
something in the Internet and a hundred 
people come, kind of surprising to me. 



You talked about, that with the new 
place you want to try to get bands from 
abroad to Israel. What bands played 
here in the last years? 
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A lot actually. I think the first band, that 
came to Israel was "Your Mother" from 
California, who came in '97. Except for 
that there was GBH, who played here. 
Exploited played here. The Business 
played here. Last year Peter & The Test- 
tube Babies played here. With Hardcore 
it was Code 13 in '98, than Y in 2000, than 
Good Clean Fun, than Shelter [probably 
2001], than Kommissar X [2005] I think. 
Than Makila Doars that came, there was 
Yidcore, that came here. Frenzal Rhomb 
came here. A lot of bands, that came, it 
just was from personal connections with 
people. Frenzal Rhomb were really good 
friends with Useless ID and they toured in 
Australia, so they came here later. 

Two years ago we were really into raising 
money to bring bands from abroad and 
we really wanted to bring MDC and after 
other bands and we started touring, than 
the whole thought came up: If a band from 
Israel wants to tour Europe or the US, than 
people in the US or Europe would never 
do a benefit show to bring a band from 
Israel. It's kind of like: Why should we 


a band from a rich country, who wants to 
play in Israel. If they really want to play 
in Israel, they can work for it and they can 
do it themselves. We can agree to get their 
money back and we can do benefit gigs, 
if there is money missing after that, but 
benefit gigs in advance are pointless for a 
band from the West! 

We wanted to bring Contra La Contra 
from Belarus to Israel and they broke up, 
so it didn't work in the end. That's what 
I really think, that if we do a benefit it 
should either be for a band from Israel to 
tour Europe or any other place or it should 
be for a band from the third world. If they 
want to come, than I would work hard 
to give them the money, because I know, 
they can't do it themselves. 

Were there ever bands, that in the end 
were afraid to come to Israel, because of 
fear of suicide attacks or whatever? 


Yeah, not really Punk bands. There was 
Cradle of Filth, that was supposed to come 
here and than in the end they decided, 

:o. They said that 
the singer has a 
cold, but it was 
obvious, that they 
were afraid. Some 
other Metal bands 
didn't come in the 
last minute. But 
with Punk bands: 

If they start talk¬ 
ing and they really 
want to come, than 
they wouldn't say: 
"We're afraid!" all of 
a sudden. But some¬ 
times maybe they 
just give excuses, 
but they wouldn't 

t he new space in February, still a lot to do Sa ^ not re_ 
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to say, that you're afraid. 

Can you please tell about what clubs 
exist now to make Punk shows in. Like 
saying the name of the club and explain¬ 
ing the context he is operating from. 

Ok, there's the Patiphone and that started 
like four years ago, I think in 2000. After 
the label Fastmusic was founded, those 
guys decided, they want to do a gig place 
and they just rented a place. They kind of 
made their offices and their recording stu¬ 
dio bigger. Before it just was a rehearsal 
room. It was really associated with the 
Punk scene, because back then the only 
real band that did shows regularly was the 
Astroglides and they were on that label 
back then. Gigs started going on there 
pretty regularly and it got things going in 
a lot of senses. 

Than last year they decided, they don't 
really want Punk shows anymore there, 
because the crowd is violent and they had 
some problems with people getting hurt 
in shows and than they had to pay the 
insurance. All kind of stuff like that. They 
also have really weird rules: "We don't do 
gigs with more than three bands" and that 
doesn't really work sometimes w'ith Punk. 
There is the Barbie, which is really like a 
push club and it has really big bands play 
there, really mainstream bands. There are 
some Punk bands in Israel that are more 
into playing once in 2 or 3 months and 
they like to do it as a big show. If it's a 
band, that thinks they'll bring 300 people 
to a show and they don't want to do a DIY 
gig, than they'll do it at the Barbie. It's 
usually really fucking expensive, but it's a 
real high-tech club. It has good sound and 
has a huge stage and space. I really hate 
it. I think it sucks! 


The third is the Left-Bank club and that 
existed for years; since 1993 or '94. It's a 
whole building, which is owned by the 
Israeli Communist party. In the beginning 
of the 90s Punks started organizing shows 
there and it was really cool, because they 
didn't care. They were just: "Yeah, do 
whatever you want!". I guess they wanted 
a few Shekels for them and except for that 
you could do whatever you want. A lot 
of people, who used to go to shows then, 
talk about how it was a fantastic time. 

Like you went to shows and there was a 
stand with political stuff and if you didn't 
have the exact amount of money, than 
they would say: "Yeah, it's Ok, you can 
come in anyway". And than in '98 or '99 
or even 2000 they decided they don't want 
Punk shows there because of the Noise. 
They had problems with neighbours. They 
said, they have to do some sound reduc¬ 
tion stuff for it if they want Punk shows. 
But they just didn't do it, so Punk shows 
just stopped there. That was pretty much 
when the Patiphone came in. 

And than last year me and Guy, who is 
the guitarist of Smartut Cachol La wan, 
were both volunteering in Green Action. 

We turned friends with the lady from the 
club who organized stuff there. Usually 
there are Jazz shows there and lectures 
and really soft leftist things. We kind of 
convinced her to make another Punk show 
there, because she was complaining about 
how everybody who goes there is old 
people. We did this Punk show there and 
it was really successful. Than she said, she 
wants a show every month there. 

In the last six months there were 
three shows there. It's still kW U 

kind of cool, that you got 
this place back. 1 think 
those are the main places 
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in Tel Aviv. 

In Haifa there is a lot of shitty clubs: There 
is the City Hall and there is used to be at 
least a place I don't even remember its 
name. There is also the Hanimala club, 
where the show was yesterday of Kom- 
missar X. And all clubs in Haifa suck 
really really bad! 

There were some places in Haifa that they 
did DIY gigs in. Those were good, but any 
show that was in a club was really really 
shitty. Haifa has the Kirjiot near it, which 
is an industrial area. Haifa is on a moun¬ 
tain and Kirjot is under the mountain from 
the north. All the clubs are there and the 
place is really fucking disgusting: It has 
those two big pipes like in Springfield of 
the Simpsons. They have the exact same 
thing there. That place is disgusting and 
people die there from cancer like flies. 

And shows suck there. 

In Jerusalem there is the Yellow Sub¬ 
marine, which you saw how shitty it is. 
There's the Jam, which is the club of the 
Jews for Jesus. Man Alive plays there and 
My Name Is Nobody and all these Chris¬ 
tian Jewish Punk bands. 

That's about it, there aren't any good clubs 
in Israel. 

You already answered the next question, 
whether there are other places like the 
LeftBank, which have political back¬ 
grounds. 

It's just the Left-Band club I think. Except 
for that I think, that there is something 
sort of political with 
doing DIY gigs in the . - —* 


are a Socialst Zionist Youth group, so 
the Zionist part doesn't really fit in. The 
Socialist does kind of. 

I really liked those shows sometimes, be¬ 
cause it was good to come with anarchist 
flyers and animal right flyers to people, 
who kind of think they are left-minded 
and leftist, even though they're main¬ 
stream and Zionists. It's a bit of friction, 
but you also got to hear one another, so 
it's good. 

Most political stuff that was were DIY 
gigs. Our first show, which was really 
long time ago, was a benefit for Ta'ayush. 
It was in this place near Afula called Kfar 
Yicheskel and it was in a place, that used 
to be a chicken farm and it was turned into 
a kitchen. It was a real hole! I don't know, 
how they got this place, but it was cool, 
because it was a benefit for Ta'ayush. 

Most benefits and stuff like that were 
DIY gigs. In Jerusalem it's kind of funny: 

I don't know, how it happened, I think it 
kind of has something to do with me, be¬ 
cause my parents live in Gilo in Jerusalem. 
Gilo is behind the green line, technically 
it is a settlement. Jerusalem doesn't look 
at these neighbourhoods as settlements, 
but it is! There were two hardcore gigs in 
Youth Centres in Gilo and it was always 
kind of an issue. The band that played 
there one time was Sleep Furious and they 
are really active and anarchist people. 

They didn't really feel comfortable about 
playing in a settlement and the reason 
they agreed in the end is that they wanted 
though the show and the whole 
thing tell people it's a settlement 
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But I think some of it is just being a bit 
self-righteous like "We can't have fun and 
party on stolen land!" even though all 
the land in Israel is stolen not only the '67 
land. That's what I kind of liked about Je¬ 
rusalem like you do a show in a place that 
is kind of questionable and than you turn 
the whole thing into a political discussion. 
Sometimes it works, sometimes it doesn't, 
but it's really cool. 

The next question is about veganism and 
vegetarianism in the scene. I had the feel¬ 
ing that One Struggle and animal rights 
are really strong here in the scene, maybe 
stronger than in other scenes. 

1 don't know why it's like that in Israel, 
but the animal rights movement here is 
like... people really get into it. For me 
sometimes it's weird how people in Israel 
are willing to give a 100 percent of their 
time to animal rights and not do anything 
that has to do with Palestine and human 
rights at all. One Struggle is different! The 
whole idea is the slogan of Animal rights 
- Human rights - One Struggle! That's 
pretty much the whole thing. They would 
come with One Struggle banners to pro¬ 
tests in Palestine and that was really cool. 

I also think it's also because it is easy to be 
vegetarian and vegan in Israel. But in the 
Punkrock scene itself the people that are 
really die-hard animal right people are not 
that many. They have their own history, 
because before One Struggle there was 
this group, that still exists, called Anony¬ 
mous, which was also started by Punks 
and Anarchists 10 or 15 years ago. There 
were a lot of people, who dedicated a lot 
of their time for it. 

My question aimed more at the issue, 
whether the majority of Punks is vegetar¬ 
ian or even vegan. 



Giora and Meisel helping at a street party 
The sign reads: "Feel at home!" 

No! That's the thing! I think, that it's fifty- 
fifty, because there are a lot of Punks that 
are not really die-hard animal rights peo¬ 
ple and they are vegetarian and vegan just 
out of personal reasons and they didn't re¬ 
ally have to think about it too much. Also 
there are a lot of the Russian Punks mainly 
and the whole group that is called Russian 
Punks. They're like really big meat-eaters. 

Yeah, I remember the discussion you had 
at the Kfar Saba show about that. After 
the show you stood outside and had 
a discussion with some kind of Street 
Punk guy about eating meat and respect¬ 
ing people who eat or not eat meat. 

Yeah. That guy was Abus, he is a really 
good friend of mine. We were talking 
about the place we want to open. I wanted 
to explain to him, that I want this place to 
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be political. T think this guy is a really po¬ 
litical guy. He is an anarchist by heart. But 
if you talk to him and you say the word 
politics, than he will say to you: "Politics 
is right and left and it's [about] parties 
and all that shit! I don't want politics! 

I'm against politics! I'm apolitical!" even 
though he's not. I wanted to explain to 
him what I think, when I say to make the 
place political. The example I gave him 
is that I don't want people to bring meat 
in. I want to make vegan food and sell it 
at the place. He just got really mad at me, 
because for him and for a lot of people, 
especially the Russians and people like 
that, it's a cultural thing. For them eating 
meat is just a basic thing. And if you talk 
about not eating meat and animal rights 
they don't think that you're talking about 
animal rights, they think about that you're 
talking about taking away their right to 
eat meat. That's how it seems to them. 

To close the interview: What do you 
think were the most important bands and 
records, that ever came out in Israel? 

There haven't been many real records, that 
came out and I think, every one is impor¬ 
tant. I'll give you the real important stuff 
in my opinion: The first technically Punk 
record to ever come out in Israel is by this 
guy called Rami Forties and he put out a 
record in '79 called "Plonter". You know, 
it was 1979 or '78, it's kind of like Sex 
Pistols Punk. It's musically really influ¬ 
enced from that stuff. It's a pretty good 
record, but I don't think it's important at 
all, because he didn't have anything with 
the attitude. It was a normal record deal 
with a big record label in Israel. This was 
the sound that started becoming popular, 
so he started doing it. 

This was in '79! After that the first real 
record, that came out was in '94, 
which is fucking much longer. 


That was Nechej Naatzas record "hail 
the new regime" and I think that's pretty 
much the most important record. They 
had two 7"s released before that. 

A really important record is this 7" compi¬ 
lation of Israeli Punk, that was released on 
Beer City. It was called "Breaking the cul¬ 
tural curfew" and that's really important. 
Also the USF 7" is really important to me 
and anything Dir Yassin released. What 
I really liked about these bands is that 
they worked a lot by themselves to release 
things on vinyl. Today and even back then 
it was much easier to put out CDs and just 
burn it at home. 

It looks good, but in the end it is an ama¬ 
teur production. To me it's just amazing, 
that these people put out a vinyl and vinyl 
stays for years and years. It's really cool. 

I don't really like Useless ID, but I think 
it's really important to say that they did a 
lot like that too. They worked really hard 
to release their material and to tour every 
year. It took them ten years until they got 
signed to a Punk label, which for me is not 
really the most Punk thing to do. But it's 
what they wanted to do and they worked 
for it themselves. They got it by them¬ 
selves and I think it's really cool. 

That's it! Thank you! 
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Whether it is political information, a 
leaflet about anarchism, a warm vegan 
meal or just someone to talk to, there 
is a lot to find in Simtah Almonit Street 
number 18. Salon Mazal is a info-shop 
collectively run by a group of volunteers 
with the aim of spreading information on 
a variety of subjects ranging from social to 
environmental issues. It is a book store as 
well as a library, a vegan restaurant and 
also a meeting point for groups. 

Taking advantage of its premium location 
in the very heart of Israels biggest city 
Tel Aviv there are lectures, discussion 
and other form of events offered in Salon 
Mazal almost every evening. 

The "core group" of the 20-30 volunteers 
working in the Salon are making decisions 
as a non-hierarchical collective and 
together choosing a general monthly 
subject for all events organized by and 


in the Salon. To give an example: All 
lectures in February of 2005 were under 
the heading of "Alternative Culture and 
Resistance Culture". 

But the activities are not restricted to the 
Salon itself, there are many events outside 
of it! Being part of a bigger movement 
to reclaim the streets, they are taking 
the basic step of teaching others how to 
do that. Together with the Green Action 
Group Salon Mazal offered a seminar 
on "Creative Resistance" in early April, 
which taught about the unlimited means 
to make protests look less like a vigil 
march and more like coming from the 
heart of passionate activists. This included 
lectures about the production of stencils, 
costumes, life-size dolls among others. 
This seminar wasn't the first held by Salon 
Mazal, but it was the first to be held in a 
city instead of a Kibbutz and thus it also 



to the bookstore 
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embraced the teaching of "urban" tactics 
like dumpster-diving (in order to cook free 
vegan food). 

Apart from single events there are many 
regular gatherings hosted by the Salon, 
for example the above mentioned Green 
Action group is using the Salon Mazal for 
their weekly meeting. Another collective is 
holding a monthly money-free market to 
make the exchange of goods and services 
possible outside of the capitalistic world 
and inside the walls of the haven that is 
Salon Mazal. And also One Struggle, the 
animal and human rights group is meeting 
in Salon Mazal from time to time. 

Except for single disturbed persons (see 
photo) Salon Mazal usually attracts an 
interested and politically aware audience, 
ranging from a whole school class to long¬ 
time activists looking for an anarchist 




Some confused guy spraying "Salon Mazal is 


full of Nazis" opposite to the entrance 
resource in the library. 

The Salon was founded in 2001 by a small 
group of persons, that used to volunteer 
in a number of non-profit social and 
environmental groups and wished for a 
place that can offer a then missing house 
for activities and activists groups. Up to 
now the Salon was mainly financed by a 
foundation of the name "Shukran" (Arabic 
for: Thanks) and the income from lectures, 
but now their aim is to get in enough 
donations to cover running costs. 

If you are interesting in supporting the 
Salon, get in contact through the internet 
page www.salonmazal.org or direct 
through mail to Rosana Berghoff via 
<be_rosana@yahoo.com> and ask for 
donation details. 

Salon Mazals restaurant - the kitchen 
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Just like everywhere else, there are 
some people in the Israeli scene you 
might meet no matter where you go. 
One of them is Noya, who helps in Sa¬ 
lon Mazal, writes for her own fanzine 
"Patrol" and recently started a fanzine 
distro, which is the only one operating 
these days. 

But read for yourself.... 


Hi Noya, could you please describe, 
where you live now and where you grew 
up and how you first came in contact 
with fanzines. 


So when did you decide to put out your 
own zine (and why) and when did Patrol 
#1 appear? Did you make a fanzine 
before Patrol? 


I was bom and raised in a suburb of 
Jerusalem called Mevaseret Zion. It used 
to be a small town but as 1 grew up it 
swelled and sprawled, and these days it's 
almost a city' of it's own. I was first 
introduced with zines when I got to high- 
school, through a friend who used to pass 
the time in classes reading them. Sitting 
next to him exposed me to some fine 
classics... from that point on it was sort of 
a snowball of researching, mail ordering, 
cutting and pasting and so on. 

[I didn't mention where I live now because 
I don't really know where I'm going to 
live when I go back to Israel.] 


T started working on my own zine almost 
as soon as I found out about zines, but 
it took a long while for it to be done and 
out there. Looking back on the making of 
Patrol #1 I'm dumbfounded as to what 
made me put it out. I've been writing 
to myself for a while before, but 1 can't 
trace what brought me to that leap of 
publishing. I think it seemed natural for 
me after reading other peoples stuff that 
I could do that too. Patrol #1 appeared in 
December 2000 and was my first zine ever. 
It consisted of transcripts of dreams and 
nightmares I had and a bit of small prose 
and poems. 



from left to right: 
unknown title 
Nekrophilia LaNoar #3 
AM #6 
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Is there some meaning behind the name 
(not the word) Patrol? 

The first piece in the first issue was titled 
"Patrol" and after looking frantically for a 
name I picked it as the general title. I 
thought it fitted to described the general 
notion in the zine as very indirect and 
vague, like walking around sort of 
aimlessly or in circles and not getting to 
the point, and also consistent and white- 
noise like. 

The second issue was completely in 
Hebrew (and I guess the first one too, 
wasn't it?) and with number three of 
Patrol you are giving a complete English 
translation. What made you do that? 

The third issue was indeed the first one to 
get fully translated. The translation serves 
a few purposes- most importantly it gives 
me the option to trade with Hebrew AND 
non-Hebrew readers and zine makers. I 
consider international trades as means to 
strengthen the connections in zine / 
resistance in general networks, and as 
English is my second language and is 
much used around the world I chose it as 
the zines second language. The translation 
was made by the very talented Davidi 
Katzin. 

In Germany even though there is 
obviously a bigger zine scene than in 
Israel there is a lack of really good 


personal zines, so I really was stunned, 
that the very first zine I came across in 
Israel, was so personal and good. Are 
there many personal zines in Israel? 

I think the fact that you came across a 
personal zine in Israel is just a matter of 
chance as there are not many personal 
zines at all. A lot of Israeli zines include 
a "personal" piece or two or but most 
of them are political and music related, 
and often a mixture of both (like "yaldut 
ashuka", undertitled "punk and resistance 
in Israel"). Most of the zines are also made 
by groups and not individuals. 

Can you give us a short overview about 
what kind of Israeli zines are there ? 

The Israeli zine scene history can be 
divided into two main eras: in the early 
90's there were foundational zines like Avi 
Pitchon's "essance", and the north 
Galilee's anarchist brigade's "nakrofilia 
la'noar", "it's all lies", "milhemet 
hamilim" (the legendary issue #5 of which 
caused a media stir as it's calling for army 
refusal and is still circulating in the punk 
scene) 

The more recent zine crops (mid-90's on) 
include multi issued "am" (a lot of stuff 
about school, 'the winter brigade', may 
35th and other things), "the kormoran" 
(controversial anti Zionist from the 
south of Israel) "yaldut ashuka" (punk 
and counter culture), and "p.s the scene 



from left to right: 
unknown title 
Yaldut Ashuka #? 
Yaldut Ashuka #2 
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is dead" (mostly music, also bilingual.) 
these four combine personal, music and 
political material, another very good 
zone is "milhemet ma'aim" (water war") 

,a personal and opinionated account of 
the Israeli scene and the author's travels. 
There are a lot more, so for a better 
overview and more details I recommend 
a book called "it's all lies", which has a 
lot of information and fragments of zines, 
flyers and graphical resistance in Israel 
from the 60's till around 2000. 

By the time we first wrote you were in 
Europe travelling. I got the impression 
that a lot of Israeli (especially from a 
punkrock background) do journeys 
through Europe? 

Is that true? Are there zines covering 
travel experiences? Will you write about 
your experiences on the road in an 
upcoming issue of Patrol? 

It's very common for Israeli punkrockers 
to travel in Europe and other places, and 
some travel experiences are covered in 
zines. I haven't encountered a zine wholly 
dedicated to travelling, but many have 
a something to do with it. Some good 
examples are, as I mentioned, "water war" 
that covers protesting, living, and being 
deported from Europe, as well as "yaldut 
ashuka" #1 that gives bps for shoplifting 
in foreign countries, another good zine, 

"re'ah ashpatot", has a personal account of 
the Prague G8 summit protests. 


Noya on fanzines 

As for the next issue of patrol, there is 
a fair chance it will include something 
travel-related. Travelling (for me) is a 
wonderful stimulator for creativity and 
reflection, and 1 find these two things 
essential for 

the making of Patrol and maybe zines in 
general. But as things sink in and change 
a lot before they see print the next issue 
might be travel related as much as any 
other reader-associabon. 

I found a zine from a girl complaining 
about the status of women/girls in the 
Israeli punkrock scene. Are there many 
female zinesters? Zines with feminist 
background? 

A healthy chunk of the zines that come 
out in Israel are made by girls. As you 
menboned there is a new feminist zine 
out now. made by the AVSF collecbve 
and named "tiskul memukad" ("specified 
frustration"), it brings up several angels of 
feminism that are not much discussed in 
the Israel, like being a girl in a punk scene, 
witchery, sexism in children stories and 
so on. 

How many zines (new ones or new issues 
of existing ones) did you think appeared 
in Israel in the last year? 

I would estimate the past year has born 
about 10-20 new Israeli zines, but I'm not 
sure how accurate that number is. 



from left to right: 
Re'ach Aschpatot 
Milchamat Milim #2 
Milchamat Milim #5 
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from left to right: 
Milchamat HaAchbarim #7 
Patrol #2 
Patrol #3 


Which are your favourite? 

Some of my recent favourites are "Zionist 
dog" and "water war". 

Is the Israeli "zine scene" organised in 
some way? Do you personally know 
most of the other zinesters? Was there 
ever some meeting of zine authors? Or a 
workshop on how to do zines? 

At this point I wouldn't say there is 
an Israeli "zine scene". Zines come 
out occasionally and pretty much 
randomly. There isn't any kind of 
organization or even a distro dedicated 
to zines. There used to be a group 
called "hotzaattrerufeymikrim" 
(coincidencepublishing, started 1996) 
that distributed some good stuff but it's 
not active these days. As Israel is a small 
country with even a smaller scene I know 
most of the people involved. 

Bytheway: How do you (or also others) 
(re)produce your zine? Are there cheap 
copy shops? The circulation of Patrol #3 
was 69, right? Is that high/low/average 
for Israeli standard? 

We produce zines the common way of 
using photocopy shops, some of which 
have relatively fair prices (about three 
euro cents per copy) or by scamming 
the bigger shops, using office access 
in workplaces and so on. Patrol #3's 
circulation (69 numbered copies) was 
relatively small even for an Israeli zine. 
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What ways do Israeli zinesters have to 
sell their zine? You wrote me, that the 
Salon Mazal (in Tel Aviv) is the only 
place in Israel where zines are sold. Is 
that true? What about distros? Are there 
distros and do they carry zines? Are there 
zine only distros? 

As far as I know, salon mazal is the only 
place that sells zines for sure. Located in 
the centre of Tel Aviv, it's an infoshop/ 
bookstore/cafe/workshop/art space that 
celebrated its third birthday recently. 

A lot of zines are sold in shows as well. 
There are two distros currently active in 
Israel: Radio Schizo (wyy.w. : .gutzy.com / 
radios chizo) and as I mentioned before, 
Boshet Records, that also distributes Israeli 
bands recordings. These two distros are 
very recommended but they don't sell 
zines. Unfortunately, there are no zine- 
only (or zine at all) distros. (now there is, 
run by Noya herself] 

Is it common to trade among Israeli zine 
authors? As most of the zines are in 
Hebrew I guess seldom there are trades 
with foreign zines? 

I don't think people resent trades in any 
way but there not much to trade with. 

I never heard of a Hebrew zine traded 
with foreign zines, probably as the vast 
majority of Hebrew speakers live in Israel. 

Thanks for the interview 
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One of the first email-interviews I did was with David from 
Boshet. I met him in person some weeks later outside a show 
in Tel Aviv. Half talking to him, half searching through the 
box of buttons with political slogans he was selling, I was 
suddenly surrounded by some odd group of youngsters in 
uniforms trying to poke fun on me and asking, why I would be 
selling buttons with "Army Draft Resistance"-slogans 
....but that's another story ....read on! 


Hey there, tell us who you are, where 
you are from and who else is involved in 
Boshet Rec.? 


I am David, from Jerusalem, Israel. I 
started Boshet but actually there are 
many people who are involved in various 
ways, which is nice, people offer to help 
and they cooperate how they choose. My 
brother Giora also helps run the label 
doing trades, orders, etc. Another friend 
lately began to take over doing the stand 
at shows. The guys from Nikmat Olalim 
helped out with money, etc. 


When and how was your affiliation with 
Punkrock? At what point (state of mincV 
time) did you decided to start your own 
label? 


I began going to shows in Israel about 4 
years ago, when I was 16. T was into punk 
before but didn't really know much about 
the scene in Israel. About a year ago, many 
bands began to record and release debut 
CDs. Before that bands haven't existed for 
long enough to seriously take the time to 
record and release material. So it was my 
band Nikmat Olalim, the Smartut Kahol 
Lavan was in the works, a band called 
Melahehey Hapinka just released a CD, 
and I realized that bands usually just sell 
their own CD in their own shows, and 


there's no established way to get Israeli 
punk CDs. I wanted these albums to be 
available, first of all to people here in 
Israel and also to people from abroad who 
might be interested. So one day I just put 
up a website describing the albums and 
added a contact address. That's how it all 
started. 


What is your aim with doing Boshet 
Records? Many of the Boshet bands seem 
to be really politically charged (Nikmat 
Olalim, Smartut Cachol Lawan). Is it part 
of the label program to specially support 
political bands? 


This is not the direct aim of the label. 

I would love to release any original 
DIY punk band from Israel. I just feel 
personally closer to political bands and 
perhaps more enthusiastic about wanting 
to help them be heard. 


Which bands did already have a record 
out via Boshet? What is your general \ 
policy about working together with 
Israeli bands? fc ‘ > % iLM' 


Boshet started out as a distro, only 
distributing CDs that bands have already 
released themselves. Since then, we 
released the Nikmat Olalim CD and 
7", Smartut Kahol Lavan, and Sleep 





Furious. It's all done in different types 
of cooperation with the bands. The 
bands usually do the layout themselves, 
and we've helped financially and with 
contacting pressing plants, etc. There is no 
policy, we just do whatever works out at 
the time. 

What other punk/hardcore labels exist in 
Israel? I only know of Constipation Rec. 

Constipation Rees is a tape distro, a really 
nice effort and I hope to hear more from 
them in the future. They have just released 
a new tape, that's good news. There is a 
label that releases some type of Christian 
punk/hardcore, it's called Man of Israel. 
Other than that, there has been a distro 
going for a really long time distributing 
burnt copies of CDs with permission from 
the bands, they also distributed a bunch 
of Israeli stuff, it was called Radio Schizo. 
But mostly bands usually release things 
themselves, which is also a good thing, in 
a way. 

Was there ever the case that you really 
wanted to release a record of a band and 
they said no and that they want to bring 
it out on their own? 


distros already that it seems to be hard to 
sell stuff, so in the end the label is stuck 
with their bills to pay and a lot of traded 
records they don't get rid of, which leads 
finally to their ruin. 

To come back to Boshet: How are the 
finances of Boshet doing? I don't want 
figures, but are finances a big problem 
for you? 

Well, since we just got back from tour with 
Nikmat Olalim selling and distributing 
the new 7" I know exactly how it works. 
We pressed the thing in Germany and 
realized we only need 50-100 copies of 
it to bring to Israel. So we traded a lot. 

Now we have a lot of unknown records 
from all over Europe to distribute here, 
but actually I think it's going to work out 
since there aren't any distros importing 
DIY HC/punk to Israel at all. Finance 
can be a problem, but so far if we needed 
to we shared the financial strain with 
the band. And I guess if we ever need to 
compensate, we can re-release some old 
Israeli bands, I think the demand for them 
never stops and nobody's releasing it 
properly. 

How do you sell records 



in Israel? I saw that 
some record 
shops in Tel 
Aviv carry * 

one Boshet 
CD or the 
other. 


No, usually bands welcome the help that 
we offer. It's just that it seems very natural 
for bands here that if they want to release 
and distribute something they're going to 
have to do it themselves because nobody 
is going to care about it as much as they 
do. But hopefully this will change a bit 
with time. 


I am not sure, but it seems many labels 
in Germany have mainly financial 
problems: They can only sell few of their 
records directly and mostly have to trade 
with other labels which necessarily leads 
to starting a distro. But there are so many 




We recently started distributing to stores, e.g. anti-Zionism? Do people talk about 
mostly in Tel Aviv and one in Jerusalem. stuff like that? Did you ever received 
Other then that, we sell them mostly criticism for the political views of Boshet 

at shows, but actually the website has bands or your own? 
attracted quite a few people who don't 

come out to shows. Then we either do Well, the label works as another channel 
Mail-order or simply meet up with those for the bands to express their views, and 
people. through it we haven't received much 

criticism yet. The bands, however, do 

How is your connection with labels tend to face some criticism, esp. at shows, 

outside of Israeli? Do you do a lot of Nikmat Olalim has had a few cases where 
trading? some people in the crowd didn't like the 

antizionist message, but unfortunately 

Like I said, we did a lot of trading during they haven't tried to engage in real 
this tour, and actually also a bit before discussion. This included people sitting in 
that, through the mail. There hasn't really front of the stage to prevent others from 
been a label so far that we've established dancing, and at another case flyers that we 
a close connection with as of yet, except handed out were burned while we played. 
Malinke Records from Bremen, Germany, 

which is run by a close friend who helped Which subdivisions exist in the 
us press the Nikmat Olalim 7", etc. punkrock scene in Israel? To me it 

seemed the majority of the punkrockers 
I guess there is an ebay.il, in Germany come from Tel Aviv and Haifa and that 
we have ebay.de and sometimes there there is hardly anyone in Jerusalem or 
are astronomic sums paid on rare records Eilat. 

(nearly exclusive US items) by some 

collectors, especially on test presses and This is quite true, but aside from Tel Aviv 
coloured vinyl. Are things like that and Haifa, eveiy small place in Israel has ’ | 

happening in Israel? a few people who listen to punk. And 

when I say a few I mean around 5. So most 
Actually not really, and I don't even think people need to travel to the city if they 
there's an ebay.il... heh. jlie is right , there want to see a show. Or they organize a gig 
isn't. Insufficient investigation on my part / in their hometown, which usually means 

Anyway I think the problem here is that that a bus full of people from Tel Aviv and 

people aren't willing to spend enough Haifa will arrive to this shit-hole town. I 

money on records, not too much. Bu t it's think the subdivisions are more about the 
probably better this way. This also has to music, there are the pop-punk/emo band, 
do with the fact that not everyone has a lot street-punk/oi, and (usually political) 
of money to spend. There are a few who hardcore. But these subdivisions aren't 
collect records and will pay a lot for them, always very clear, 
but they are exceptions. 

Any last words? 

To come back to some political question: 

Is there some inner discussion in the No, just thanks for the interest, take care, 
punk scene about political issues? Are 

there people with contrary views than WWW: htip-j/umrw.gutzy.com/boshet 
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Jerichos Echo 
and more material about 
Israeli Punk & Hardcore 


As you may have noticed there are 
no interviews and articles about 
specific bands from Israel. This is due to 
two reasons: 1.1 wanted to concentrate on 
the groups and the surroundings of the 
Punk scene. 2. I've done too many and too 
boring band interviews in the past, that 
didn't emphasize or work out the specific 
conditions these bands live and operate 
in. So I really recommend you to get and 
see the upcoming documentary movie 
"Jerichos Echo", which will tell you about 
all the different types of bands you might 
encounter in Israel and show you what 
they have to say. 

"Jerichos Echo" is subtitled Punk Rock 
in the holy land and as a movie of about 
75 minutes of length it'll give enough 
opportunities to learn about the diversity 
among Israeli Punk bands. To be precise 
the range of bands introduced in the 
movie by far exceeds the regular Punk- 
Rock scale or the sub-styles mentioned in 
this magazine. The movie even ventures 
into the realm of Metal with Soon in Here 
or into other political camps than those 
normally dominant in Punk. 

The story behind this movie is even an 
interesting story on it's own right, which 
is the reason it is given much more space 
here than other resources. Liz Nord, even 
though she is Jewish and was writing for 


MRR, which published a few Israel scene 
reports in the past years, didn't know 
much about the scene in Israel until she 
met Useless ID through setting up a show 
for them together with her husband Seth 
Hyman of Negative Progression Records. 
Liz became friends with the band and 
learning about their problems and 
successes decided to shoot her next movie 
about them and the hardships of being a 
Punk-band in the country of Israel. 

With her camera in hand and a lot of plans 
in mind Liz arrived in Tel Aviv in the hot 
summer month of June in 2003. In the 
preceding weeks and preparations she 
discovered, that there is more to Punkrock 
in the holy land than just Useless ID 
and while the first days of shooting 
she changed the original scope of just 
portraying this single band to introducing 
more bands and working out contrasts in 
the whole Israeli Punk scene. 

After initially having talked to Yishay 
and Guy from Useless ID Liz interviewed 
about 15 bands, filmed live shows and 
altogether collected around 25 hours of 
raw material. Just recently the whole 
process of editing this material was 
finished and now the movie is ready to be 
screened and seen all around the world. 

Liz takes full advantage of the medium 
film, that is: to be able to directly put 
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other resources 


Boshet Records 

hUp://www.punkinli!riwliondl.ioin/v2/»-«wU*nl.php?iirikh!.318 


characters and statements in contrast to 
each other. The deliberately apolitical 
Pop-Punk band is getting their say with 
the same right as is the Street-Punk 
band. On the political scale the viewer 
will encounter Nikmat Olalims Anti- 
Zionism as well as the right-winged band 
Retribution speaking up in favor of the 
army service. 

This mandatory army service and the 
resistance against it is one of the main 
issues of the movie, Liz Nord tried 
to include topics like "consequences 
of refusing army service", "Russian 
Immigrants as part of the Punkrock 
scene","acceptance of punk rock (outfits) 
in Israel" and "opportunities for Punk 
Rock bands" among others. 

But obviously no documentation is 
complete. The very magazine you are 
reading leaves out issues like the reactions 
to suicide attacks in the Punk scene, which 
are covered in the movie, while Jerichos 
Echo might not fully show activists 
resources like Salon Mazal or the Mapach. 
This happens for many possible reasons: 
While I maybe was too "used" to suicide 
attacks to deem them as relevant, Liz was 
denied access to (at least) the Mapach. 
Therefore I really recommend everyone 
to check out the movie and these other 
resources to get the full picture! 

» www.jerichosecho.com 
More details about this movie including 
band describtions, a number of trailers 
and Liz diary from the shooting 

» www.punkinternational.com 
An international punk site featuring at 
least 2 articles about Israel: 

1. a general overview written by Jamie of 
Man Alive 

hllp:/ / www.punkinlerrMlional.rom/intcrviows/ cnuntries/isranl.hlml 

2. A personal account of what is going on 
musically as well as politically by David of 
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» http//www.angelfire.conVil/deiryassm 
Even though Dir Yassin called it a day 
some years ago, there website is still 
up offering a number of essays on the 
Israeli-Palestinean conflict, an Dir Yassin 
interview done by Profane Existence and 
most of Dir Yassins songs for download. 


» Interview with Frederico 
Political website with a thorough 
interview done with Frederico 

hup:/ /. <>nir<'.r>roprtC,mdi-..«ri;/pnviU/nuxtuk-s/ivws/.irti< lo php’slorykl- UW 

Print Zines 

» Reason to Believe #9 
This excellent Magazine from Britain 
includes a Nikmat Olalim interview in 
their number 9 

» JustDIY 

Slovakianean Magazine in English and 
Slovak with another Nikmat Olalim 
interview 

» Maximum Rock'n Roll 

There are scene reports in older issues 

» Svaveldioxid #2 

In german! Interview with Dir Yassin 
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Four Years ago I was preparing my first trip to Israel 
and one of the first information about Punks in Israel 
I got from the forum gutzy.com. I remember how I 
opened a thread asking for good hardcore and emo ' 
bands and one of the answers was: "Why the fuck do 
you want to come to Israel? Stay in Europe, you have 
such a good squatting scene over there!" 


Kind of standard start: Please tell us 
where you are from and what is your 
normal job? 

Hi there! My real name is Oded Idan, 
Gutzy is just a silly nickname. I'm from a 
rural town fPardes HaimaJ on the northern 
shore of Israel, a place you'd never want 
to live in yourself - and unless Israel was 
so small and centralized, you'd never find 
out about alternative culture around here. 
Currently I'm in the early stages of 
moving away to Tel Aviv, which is the 
biggest coastal city in the country and the 
modem cultural centre. 

You are running a website carrying your 
name. What is on it right now? 


message board on it right from the start? 

I actually started the website many 
years ago and it has been pretty much 
everything, but it is dedicated to the Israeli 
DIY scene since 2000 - there has been a 
cool DIY punk show featuring a lot of 
bands only a few months after I was first 
introduced to the scene, and I made a 
clean white page with information about 
the show. Ever since that first moment of 
scene activism, my website has been the 
core for information about Punk, hardcore 
and various aspects of alternative culture 
in Israel, various formats changed over 
the years and a lot was scrapped, but it is 
still the best place to start looking if you're 
trying to start something in Israel. 


Simply enough, the website is in a state 
of hiatus since I ran out of space (I host a 
zillion other pages) and had to upgrade 
to a new server. For the past couple 
of months it used to be a rather fertile 
message-board written exclusively in 
English for the convenience of INTL 
surfers who show interest in the Israeli 
DIY punk/hardcore scene. I and my 
friends are currently working on a new 
website that'll be much more like what 
Gutzy.com used to be before. 

When did you start the site and what was 
on it in the beginning? Has there been a 


What software(s) are you using for your 
website? 

I personally like to write all my code by 
myself. Since I work with windows, I use 
Editpad, which is a freeware variant of 
notepad. I use PHP for programming, and 
since I'm not much of a programmer, I 
usually end up modifying other people's 
scripts to my needs. For graphics I usually 
use a heavily modified Photoshop and 
recently I got into illustration with Flash. 
You can get all this software for free at the 
nearest pirate software network. 
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How would you describe your 
intention with doing the site? 

Did aspects of it (your intention) 
change over the years? 

My main goal was to make 
punk/HC/DIY culture available 
to anyone who approves of it 
and help those who do establish 
a connection and a firm grasp 
to the subject. I've been around 
for a while now and I've seen 
generations of kids come and go 
- at some points the 'scene' was 
so little that it revolved around of 
a core of 2 or 3 bands and a few 
followers. This happened a lot 
due to the scene being very self-centred 
and closed, sometimes intentionally 
uninviting. Gutzy.com is my answer to 
that - punk and hardcore aren't meant to 
be a little homogeneous group of the same 
people all over again. Sadly, I'm yet to see 
my website becoming a huge success in 
that matter. 

What other things did you try out or 
experiment with? (I remember a 
Crimethinc special some years ago) What 
ideas did you have to abandon (and for 
which reason)? 

Well I guess the most grandiose project of 
them all is the 'punk rock encyclopaedia ' 
we started working on, trying to make a 
documentation of anything that had to do 
with punk and hardcore in Israel - kind of 
like Kill From The Heart (you gotta know 
that website). This idea was scrapped after 
I joined "Vaadat Kishut" for their 
European tour but I kept all the 
information we gathered and I can 
definitely see us continuing this in the 
future. Since it started, Gutzy.com has 
been pretty much everything - but 
generally, it is known for being a reliable 


Gutzy drumming for his band Hikokiri 

host for relevant websites, we have 3 
record labels/ distros online, 5 different 
band pages, a button collective and a lot 
more. The Crimethinc translation project is 
a very good example of an idea that was 
abandoned due to lack of time and 
resources. 

For people like me who don't or just 
speak a basic Hebrew it is good to have 
some place to inform about Israeli 
shows? Why did you decide to use 
English as main language for the 
message board? Did anyone ever accuse 
gutzy.com as being elitist (basing on the 
fact that not everyone in Israel does 
speak a sufficient English to keep up 
with some discussions on the site)? 

Well I always tried to make Gutzy.com 
available for all - there has been an issue of 
'English readers won't go to shows 
anyways' but international involvement 
has been helping us a lot, and a good 
example is the movie Jericho's Echo (see 
last pages) which deals with punk and 
resistance in Israel, and wouldn't have 
been so broad unless the makers could 
read my website. However, Gutzy.com 
has gone through many eras and there 
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have been many discussions about the 
language issue, there have been times in 
which Gutzy.com was a Hebrew website, 
an English one, and a Hebrew AND 
English website - on the same page. We're 
currently planning to stick with English. 
I've never been accused of being an elitist 
for writing in English, but sadly enough, 
my website isn't popular among all 
different groups of punk rockers (it is with 
most of them though) and some prefer to 
look elsewhere for their friends. 

What other punkrock message boards 
exist in Israel? Why and in which aspects 
is yours different from them? 

Well there's the infamous TAPUZ which is 
a Hebrew message-board located on a big 
message-board community. 

1 personally know the administrators and 
they're cool, most visitors are newcomers 
to punk who just heard the new good 
charlotte and come around to ask 
questions. I'm cool with that but that 
never happens in my board since it is by 
far a more 'advanced' or 'no bullshit' 
board. Some new kids do sign up and 
write stuff but not as much as I expected. I 
actually have a lot of 'lurkers', which 
means people who read the forums but 
never write. 

Can you make a guess, how many hours 
a week you devote for work on your site 
(including subsites)? 

It varies a lot. And it usually depends on 
the relevancy of updating with real life. 
Whenever I remake a website I could 
work for 20 hours straight without taking 
a break, as I could be obsessed with it. 
Otherwise I could avoid updating the 
website for a month. I usually dedicate 
about 5 hours a week for the site and its 
different branches. I'm also in charge of 


maintenance and fixing stuff in case 
someone does something stupid, so I get 
to be a doctor every once in a while. 

You earned some criticism in the past 
and especially self-appointed scenesters 
blamed you and your site for attracting 
the kind of wrong (superficial, stupid, too 
young, whatever) audience to punkrock 
shows? What was your reaction to that 
(ignoring? arguing?) 

I got it from one individual a few years 
ago, including everything you described. 

A few months later, he ended up running 
a board with all those kind of peoples and 
he never mentioned this again. 

In contrast to the last question: What was 
your "greatest" reward for your efforts 
yet? In other words: What was the most 
encouraging event, that made you feel, 
that all your work really was worth it? 

I think it was one show a few years ago 
that I promoted like crazy - TONS of 
people showed up and a lot of them 
simply didn't know anybody else, they 
came around because I have put a lot of 
effort into the online promotion of that 
show. My reward is seeing some of them 
to this day, still involved and taking part 
of the active scene. 

As you are not only running a growing 
message board, but also hosting several 
band and label sites I guess you need 
a lot of server space. Do you have your 
own server or do you pay for server 
space? 

I pay for it. I guess I'll break even some 
day. 

Were you ever close to shutting it 
down for what reason soever (financial. 
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criticism, lack of time)? 

A million times for a million reasons. 
Shutting it down completely? I'm not 
sure. But once I was so frustrated with 
the scene that T changed the subject of the 
website. This made so many people send 
in encouraging e-mails that I changed my 
mind immediately. 

Is there a lot of shit-talking on your 
message board? Did you experience 
problems with spammers? How many 
people got banned from the board so far? 

Shit talking is something you have to deal 
with on the internet. I used to ban people 
who took it too far, and for some time I 
used this only for fun at the special 
nonsense board (we had some good 
laughs back then), but then I'd win many 
titles including 'forum fascist' and stuff. 
Currently, I give people the freedom to 
write whatever they want unless it is too 
awful and personally offensive that I can't 
possibly keep it online. I never delete 
subjects, I close them people can still peek 
inside, but since I only ban extreme violent 
messages, spam, racism and homophobia 
that almost never happens. 

You not only do the website, besides that 
you are and you were involved in many 
bands. In which bands are you playing 
right now? In which bands did you play? 

I'm currently drumming in a band called 
Hikokiri which sounds a lot like ill repute, 
verbal abuse and all those other thrashers 
that were everywhere in 1983, we just 
released a cool demo. I'm currently 
rehearsing with Kafa Lapanim Shel Limor 
Livnat which used to be my infamous 
political hardcore band - we're not making 
a reunion just yet, but we're planning to 
release something very soon. I used to 



play with a 
lot of other 
local bands 
you might've 
heard of. I was 
taking over guitars 
during the Vaadat 
Kishut european tour 
last summer, I used 
to drum for Fatcore and 
Hamor Atav, play guitar for 
the combed and many other 
bands. And those are only the 
real ones! 


On gutzy.com you once wrote that you 
stopped helping Boshet Rec. as they can 
do on their own now and that you are 
planning to give Constipation Rec. a 
helping hand. What is or was your 
involvement in those labels? 


Well first of all it's very interesting that 
you noticed, as I thought nobody did. 
Boshet records and constipation records 
are very different - both are DIY labels, 
only that they are in very different stages 
of development. 

Boshet Records is currently based in 
the Mapakh, a punk center which has 
its own studio and printing press. It is 
generally made up of the band members 
from Nikmat Olalim and other groups, 
and is very self-sufficient. I used to be in 
charge of webstuff, graphic design etc, but 
then I noticed a few bands from northern 
Israel are planning to release stuff from a 
different label. Constipation - owned by 
my band's singer, that has been around for 
a long time, and since he's working on his 
own I've decided I'll help out just to speed 
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things up. 

Do you also do artwork for bands/labels? 

Yes. I made a few designs such as the 
Nikmat Olalim logo, Vaadat Kishut 
artwork, the entire set of Hikokiri artwork, 
Graphics for Boshet and Constipation 
records etc. I also designed the logo for the 
upcoming film called "Jericho's Echo". I 
use flash and a wacom tablet. I can do one 
for your band as well. 


Israeli scene as a whole. It features 
different aspects of punk rock in 
Israel such as dealing with the mandatory 
military service, the connection between 
religion and everyday life in Israel, as well 
as interviewing punk rockers that carry 
different and opposing views. The film 
also includes really cool live footage of 
Israeli bands and my horrible mullet. 
Probably the best thing since Suburbia, 
and it's out in a matter of weeks. Don't 
miss it! 


Can you tell us a bit about that 
documentation "Jerichos Echo: Punkrock 
in the holy land"? You appeared in it too, 
didn't you? 

Well Jericho's Echo was initially called 
'Useless Movie', and was about Useless 
ID - a melodic pop punk band from Israel, 
pretty much the only band originated 
from the local punk scene that became 
known worldwide. The film maker (a cool 
girl called Liz from San Francisco) noticed 
my website and realized that there's a 



How were reactions to the movie in 
Israel? 

As everything around here, the reactions 
about the film were varied. Some kids 
hated it because, well, they thought 
they're as punk as it gets and it should be 
THEM who should be in the film. Some 
consider the film Israeli propaganda, 
while some think it's Palestinian 
propaganda. Some are embarrassed by 
what they looked like and what they said 
2 years ago at the initial footage, but this is 
how documentaries are. I'd say most 
people are eagerly waiting for the film to 
be released. 

I remember that in one thread at 
gutzy.com you wrote that some settlers 
flooded the message board of your 
former band? Can you give some details 
about that incident? What other 
"highlights" have you had with all your 
sites in the past? 

Well, that was the ultra-political band I 
mentioned before. f"Kafa Lapanim Slid 
Linior Livnat", ivliich translates by "pundies 
in the face ofLimor Livnat", who was heading 
the ministry for education and was known for 
her conservative views / For some reason, 
we made it to nationwide press and 
the articles about us included a website 
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URL. Naturally, it was biased towards us 
- nationwide press isn't very sympathetic 
towards punk rockers. So some people 
didn't like it, and some disliked it to the 
point of making death threats all over my 
board. It was a killer time. I'd say - expect 
a discography in the upcoming months. 

Due to your involvement in labels/ 
bands/your site you probably have a 
good overview on what is happening in 
the Israeli scene. Would you describe, 
what in you opinion are the major 
developments of the Israeli scene over 
the past three years? 

The major and most important 
development in the last 3 years is that not 
joining the army is no longer the taboo it 
was before. That's why you see a lot of 
older people sticking around for years 
after they're 18, which is the age in which 
they are supposed to join the army. Is it a 
good development? Generally, I guess it 
is. But a lot of the older kids tend to take 
advantage of their position to pick on the 
little kids and using politically correct 
rhetoric, keep them away from the scene. 

A major development indeed, but whether 
it is a positive one is remained to be seen. 


upon, which is Tel Aviv and its 
surrounding suburbs. There are already 
a lot of promising groups from Haifa and 
other cities. The scene would still be pretty 
much homogenous, but as it becomes 
more mobile (kids getting older and start 
driving cars or affording a bus/train fare) 
more options would become available for 
kids which are not within a 10KM radius 
from Tel Aviv. 

What are you personally planning for 
your involvement/your site? 

I'm planning to throw some local shows 
in front of unsuspecting kids all over the 
country. Make an awesome nationwide 
tour with the coolest band, spreading the 
word everywhere. Seriously now. I'm 
planning to get more people involved in 
my website, make some kind of collective 
behind it and actually get people off their 
asses. 

Worst thread ever on gutzy.com? 

Austrian Nazi band to play in Israel. 
Priceless. 

Any last words? 


Where do you think the scene will move 
to? (Grow/shrink/shift focuses...) 

Hopefully, it'll spread beyond the point 
of equilibrium it is currently positioned 
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Thanks for reading and please visit 
my website, feel free to e-mail me any 
questions you might have, and if you're 
planning on touring Israel, you know 
where to start looking! 
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11.11.2004 Hagada Hasmalit (Tel Aviv) 

After biking my way through inner Tel Aviv 
and two times driving a wrong way I arrived 
just in time for the first song of Smartot 
Cachol Lawan (poorly translated by „blue- 
white rag"), who gave their best warming the 
crowd up. After buying their CD just a few 
days before 1 was glad to so soon have the 
chance to see them live. Their live appearance 
does convey more sense of continuity than 
their CD so I really enjoyed the show and 
after hearing people say, they (SCL) had 
played better sets in the past I wondered how 
incredible those "better" show must have 
been. 

Next were some band whose name I yet didn't 
find out, but to be honest the only reason 
I would try to would be to avoid buying 
their CD blindly. The singer was wearing an 
ugly pair of sunglasses against the blinding 
spotlights aimed at the stage. Together with 
his GG Allin Shirt, but apart from that rather 
everyday outfit the sum of his clothings made 
for a real confusing appearance. Despite this 
optical warm-up I was not prepared for the 
even more confusing staccato of his bah-bah- 
bnh kind of vocals he added on top of the 
punk/rock-mixture played by his bandmates. 
A weird 80-ies Rock-solo here and there, some 
punk influences, that's pretty it. 

So I was setting all my hope on the next band, 
which ran for the name "Brutal Assault". 
Fearing their music was an assault on my 
taste I sceptically waited for the first song, but 
instead of assaulted I was surprised by the 
fun and moshpit-action these youngsters were 
evoking. 

The last band like the second is still nameless 
for me. Their music was an interesting 
mixture of hardcore-punk energy and more 
surfinfluenced instrumental elements, that (as 
1 felt) occasionally work against each other, 
but in general made the crowd go mad. They 
really made the tired audience giving their 
last adrenaline. 
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17.12.2004 nameless band in a nameless basement, somewhere in Kfar Saba 

Madness.... How can one describe a show basement was ready for some punkrock 
where actually only one band played, action. 


whose songs I didn't know.... 

So as it somehow became my speciality I 
again came too early and arrived by bike 
in Rechow Ha'emek 12 in Kfar Saba, a 

Since they just started preparing the place 

I left for calling home and came back after 
an hour or so and of course the show 
hadn't started yet. Already more than 


Tel Aviv suburb. Nummer 12 is a normal 20 israelis were there and I met people 
house with hardly any indicator of a punk I knew. I was talking to Amit, when 
show taking place here. Once again my suddenly three guys came with plastic 


learning hebrew paid out, since T was 
able to read a note from someone signing 
with Shlomit to her neighboors about a 
party taking place that very day. So at 
least I was sure I was at the right place. 
Yoni wrote me, that the show starts at 19 

bags full of oranges they distributed 
amoung the punks. So you could see 
everyone peeling and eating oranges, 
which was great. Later in the show 
someone of the band screamed something 
like 'Turn Kfar Saba Into a motherfucking 
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PM and the note said at 20, so I had some 
spare time to call home from a public 
phone. On the search for one 1 met Yoni 
carring huge items made of cardboard 
on his head. So I went back with him to 
the 'venue', which turned out to be the 

orchard'. 

Of the three bands that were supposed 
to, only one played at last. Thus the 
show was starting way later. But T could 
spend time talking to various people and 
wondering about the Cd compilations 


basement of that before mentioned house, from eastern germany the only distro 
The items were graves, cactuses, sceletons, at the show was selling. They were 
really funny stuff they decorated the really funny and although I wanted to 

room with. The Basement itself was a my english (and 1 guess theirs as well) 

good concert place: you came down a was insuffient to translate band names 

set of stairs, which they decorated with like 'Kollektiver Blutsturz'. I talked to a 

candles, entered a small room (where stereotype american (Canadian) guy who 
someone collected 10 Shekels (less than 2 was into metal like StaticX and alikes and 
Euro) admission and the selfclaimed 'tipsy who wanted to know where metal clubs 
bouncer' Na'amar made sure you don't with a lot of "chick" are in Tel Aviv. I told 


start any trouble) and than you entered a 
rectangle room big enough for 100 people. 
The walls were ugly white but with 
some colored film covering the lights the 

him that I don't know, so he guessed right 
that I have a girlfriend in germany which 
caused him to say that incredibly american 
sentence: 'I don't belive in monogamy 
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before marriage'. Ok, what to expect from 
a person, who came to Israel to study 
'zionism',which he considered jewish 
heritage, for a year and than go back to 
Canada to become a cop. 

Afterwards the band was starting to play 
and the area in front of the singer (no stage 
here) was already packed, so I got my 
camera and squeezed through to a place 
at the side. For the first song the band 
was sitting like a bunch of cowboys on 
the floor, chewing on wooden sticks and 
playing a slow folk song. Although the 
band (except for the singer) kept chewing 
the second song was nothing but folk. A 
furious mixture of punk and hardcore 


the PA broke down, so noone could hear 
the singer, which was made up for by 
everyone screaming along. There must be 
some kind of symbiosis between a singer 
and his microphon, because this one kept 
holding on to it and 'using' it, even though 
the cable was visible plugged out. 

The band must have played (including the 
breaks) for at least a hour and after playing 
their last song everyone demanded more 
but there was no encore. I wished they had 
played one, since I wanted to get one of 
the cardboard cactuses into the pit. 
Afterwards everyone was standing outside 
talking and later maybe the half of them 
went upstairs to a party. I couldn't decide 


(including a lot of cover songs) made the 
crowd immedialtly cook like a darn chilli. 
Everyone was jumping around, laughing, 
having fun, screaming along, it was 
amazing. There was so much energy and 
passion, even too much, since at the end 
of the forth song (an ACDC cover, sic!) the 
snare broke. So there was a break, the girl 
owning (?) the snare was a bit pissed and 
Yoni left and brought his own. Meanwhile 
some guy was standing on the guitar 
amplifier and told some jokes. Wondering 
if it is normal telling jokes about blond 
women and people, who have aids, at a 
punkrock show I asked Amit about it, who 
replied, it was some kind of tradition on 
DIY shows in Kfar Saba having this guy 
telling jokes. And soon Yoni returned and 
the show could go on. The band played 
several songs and I forgot after how many 


whether to stay or to leave and I twice was 
up on the party and the only thing worth 
mentioning was when somebody brought 
a tray full of whipped cream cake and 
things came like things come with punks 
and someone started throwing cream at 
somebody else. The cake battle ended after 
a few exchanges, so there was some cake 
at the wall and one girl (who lived there?) 
took her small dog and held it close to the 
cake on the wall in hope the dog would 
like it. He didn't! 

Riding back home 1 drove from Kfar Saba 
through Ra'anana, Herzliya and Ramat 
Sharon to Ramat Aviv and while driving 
next to the road connecting the first two of 
the suburbs I got a clue where the oranges 
came from. Along the main road there 
were orange trees full of ripe oranges... 
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13.1.2005 Brutal Polka, Assura, Viscera Trail, Neged HaKibush & the cops 

@ The hangar, Pardes Hanna 


Sometimes I sound like exaggerating 
things I like, but that's only my way 
to find words that can describe my 
feelings, even though they never do. They 
never seem appropriate to describe the 
happiness T feel about certain things. 
Yesterday evening there was this show 
and it was perfect in so many ways, so 
intense and so heartfelt I am afraid it will 
take a long while to again experience such 
fun and friendliness. 

Make yourself a steaming cup of tea, 
get some biscuits maybe, because I will 


and move about meaning I was thinking 
about this and that and just feeling happy 
to be "on the road". I again felt how I 
love to be on a bus or on a train going 
somewhere where I haven't been before. 
So I didn't mind that the bus crawled 
through the rush hour traffic jam outside 
of Tel Aviv, stopped at every city along 
the highway north. But when it reached 
Hadera, the city before Pardes Hanna, the 
bus left the highway and drove all the way 
through Hadera stopping at every corner 
making me worry how many bands I 



start from the very beginning, which was 
around 16:15 when I rode my bicycle 
down to Tel Aviv centre heading for the 
Railway Station on Arlorzoroff street. In 
front of the railway station a lot of busses 
depart and a bus to the show in Pardes 
Hanna was announced to leave at 17:00 
from this bus stop. There were a lot of bus 
stops, a whole terminal of them but by 17: 
10 I haven't spotted a single Punkrocker 
and no bus leaving to any Punkrock-show 
neither. 

So I took a regular bus to Pardes Hanna, 
which was full of soldiers on their way 
home for the weekend. First the lights 
were on, so T could write something, but 
later they got turned off and all I could 
do was to listen to Sigur Ros and look out 
of the window. It was nice and the music 
lulled me into letting my thoughts roam 


might miss. After half an hour Hadera lay 
behind us and the bus was nearly empty. 
Entering Pardes Hanna I noticed that this 
must be a hell of a town for anyone who 
lived there: small, ugly and faraway from 
bigger cities. When the bus left the road, 
which I was supposed to continue on, 1 
got off and walked along this road hoping 
I won't miss the street, where I would 
have to turn off. It was dark and it felt so 
weird walking along this main road aside 
of Pardes Hanna, which hardly had any 
pavement or streetlights. I passed a gas 
station of Paz and it made me feel more 
secure, but I wasn't sure if it was the gas 
station on the map for the show. I kept 
walking and after some while I thought 
I heard noise from afar, but I also might 
have just imagined that. Soon there was a 
dirt road leaving to the right where there 
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were no houses, just plain nothing full 
of bushes and darkness. But I couldn't 
have been luckier, a sign was leading the 
way to the hangar, in which the show 
was supposed to be. Now I again heard 
the noise and now I felt sure, that it was 
no imagination. Basing on the noise I 
thought I can't be so far now, but I was 
wrong, since 1 was walking through the 
dark night on this dirt road for at least 
half an hour until I reached an area, which 
seems to be the dump of Pardes Hanna, 
but I couldn't make out what specific 
kind of waste was dumped alongside 
the road since it was so dark. Now the 
music was louder, but I figured out it 
was just a sound-check. I even could see 
the hangar, but there was a fence around 
the area and in front of the fence tons 
of garbage were blocking the way. So I 
had to keep walking and hoping for an 
entrance appearing out of the darkness. 

On the back of the waste-yard, there was a 
road leading in and following it I reached 
the hangar. It was a fucked up industrial 
ruin with long broken windows, rusted 
metal framework and graffiti all over what 
was left of walls. Apart from the usual 
nonsense it had names of Hardcore bands 
like CIV on them. To conclude things: It 
was the perfect place for a Punkrock show. 
There was a table with records for sale 
from people I knew by sight, Noya was 
selling zines 
later and 
Gutzy, Ofer, 
Pelleg and 
others were 
offering D.I.Y. 
falafel for 2 
Shekel half a 
pita. 

A band was 
preparing to 
play and I 
met Amit, but 


altogether there 
weren't many 
people. This 
was because the 
bus (yeah, the 
one I missed) 
hadn't arrived 
yet. But not 5 
minutes later it 
did and I saw 
more familiar 
faces, among 
them Yoni, Na'amar and others. But 
obviously one person I wanted to meet 
with didn't arrive yet. Christoph works 
in Beit Uri, where I did my social service 
and we wanted to meet at the show. He 
had a rough description how to get to the 
show, which I gave him on the telephone, 
but since he told me he would leave 
Afula around 17:00 and it was already 19: 
00 I called him with Amits cell-phone. 
Christoph obviously got lost and I gave 
him a better description based on how I 
found the way and around 40 minutes 
later he arrived at the show. The very 
minute he entered the hangar the first 
band with the name Brutal Polka started 
their set. They played some kind of bizarre 
mix of Punkrock, pseudo-soul-music and 
offbeat-elements. As we met for the first 
time ever we left the hangar and talked 
a bit about certain things concerning 
Beit Uri and our experiences there. We 
returned for the last two songs and from 
that point on the show started to be an 
evening like none before in Israel. I got 
to know some person named Zoey and 
we talked a lot about hardcore the kind 
we like it. He told me that he will leave to 
live in the states by the end of this month, 
since he is so bored with what Israel and 
the local scene has to offer. One thing he 
said was, that the only band that he enjoys 
is the one that was supposed to play next. 
And really, the next band was like none I 
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have seen in Israel before, they combined 
screamo melodiousness with hardcore 
intensity, they really moved me and some 
others who liked that style of music. We 
rocked out, had fun and a good time. 

The band is called Assura, which means 
Forbidden and they are pretty young and 
apart from that I was so amazed to hear 
it was there first show! The guitarist later 
told me, that he once saw me wearing 
a Raein shirt and how this band is one 
of their main inspirations! It is so hard 
to describe how I was moved hearing 
that and to recognise how there is such a 
positive influence among European bands. 


everyone was jumping, dancing, running 
along. The band played some doomy 
kind of metal with a skilled high-speed 
drummer. It's not my kind of music and 
all the songs sounded alike, but it was 
the perfect soundtrack for a foam rubber 
battle, rocking out and having fun. So 
many people I got to know where in the 
pit at least for some time, hardly anyone 
felt to cool to have some fun. 

Afterwards I stood at the side with 
Christoph talking about how strange it 
was to see a soldier at the show, when 
Gutzy came and said: "The undercover 
cops are in the house". He was serious. 



later told me that the singer 
and someone else from the band were in 
Europe hanging out with someone from 
Raein. 

Before the next band played, whose 
name I assume to be Viscera Trail, I was 
so busy walking around, talking and 
having a good time. I even saw someone 
1 remembered from my last visit in Israel 
three years ago, it was a girl who then was 
the girlfriend of Yuda, which 1 knew well. 
She dumped him while I was there and 
I cannot remember ever to have spoken 
with her, so seeing here was more of a 
reminiscence of my time then. 

Viscera Trail soon started and mayhem 
broke loose: punks dressed as knights 
stormed in front of the stage, attacking 
each others with gigantic foam rubber 
axes and swords and immediately 


but he couldn't tell who they are. 

Next was Neged HaKibush playing and 
they had a female and a male singer 
and I wondered what kind of music 
they would play. They started a slow 
song, but it seemed more to be a joke or 
a prelude to some faster part. The next 
part was a bit faster and both singers by 
turns screamed the air out of their lungs. 
And then suddenly the light went out. A 
second later the light went back on but 
the music stayed out. Behind the drum set 
4 guys and a girl in their twenties stood, 
looking fierce, but mute. Everyone stared 
at them and you could hear people in the 
back asking things like "What do they 
want? I don't know", etc. The cops in 
civilian clothes wanted someone from the 
band to say something in the microphone 
but it didn t work so we kept wondering 
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what the point was, what they wanted. 
Somehow they supposed us to go home 
on the spot, but no one seemed interested 
in doing something without a proper 
answer, what the problem was. So one 
of the cops said something I didn't fully 
understood, but hearing the Hebrew word 
for permission I got the point. 

So one by one people were leaving, the 
equipment was loaded on cars and after 
some 20 minutes everyone went to the 
bus. I talked with Zoey while waiting and 
later a girl T knew from the salon mazal 
walked with us back to the bus and I felt 
so good, since not only we, people from 
different nations, chatted in English, 
also others behind us talked about some 
subject in English and I simply felt so 
united with all the people in how we can 
share thoughts and have fun together. 
Christoph shortly talked with a girl from 
Germany, who T haven't seen before, 
but who is the girlfriend of some Israeli 
who was there and Christoph really got 


annoyed from her views on politics. We 
reached the bus and I was reminded of 
those times in school, when there was a 
bus full of students going on a school trip. 
So now, 5 years later, I am in a bus full 
of punk rockers, it was so amazing. Zoey 
sat in the row before us listening music 
on his Discman, I was sitting together 
with Christoph and we continued our talk 
about Beit Uri. On the right side of the 
bus in the same row was Frederico from 
Smartut Cachol Lawan and he was talking 
with a friend in a weird mix of Hebrew 
and Portuguese, behind us sat the girl 
which upset Christoph so much frequently 
speaking with Christoph and I from time 
to time Na'amar came from the front of 
the bus to say how tired she was and it 
all was so nice and I felt so at home in 
this Punkrock-scene. It is incredible how 
many openhearted people I met in my 
three months here and how few sincere 
people I got to know in the two years in 
Kaiserslautern before. 
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20.01.2005 Nikmat Olalim, Neged Hakibush 2 be 5, 

Smartut Cachol Lawan, Hikokiri @ practice place, Tel Aviv 


Thanks to remarkable organisation talents 
on side of the Israelis, the busted show 
in Pardes Hanna was continued only a 
week later in Tel Aviv. The new venue 
was a small room in an industrial area in 
southern Tel Aviv, which Giora of Nikmat 
Olalim/ Neged HaKibush later referred 
to as being an ideal place to shoot an post- 
apocalyptic movie. Neged HaKibush, who 
only were able to play their first two songs 
the week before, now opened the show 
with a complete set. The small packed 
room was a far better surrounding for a 
punkrock show than the huge hangar in 
Pardes Hanna and thus the quality of this 
band unfolded impressingly. The female 
and the male shouter fit together very well 
and their doomy mix of Punkrock and 
crust got the people warming up. 

Smartut Cachol Lawan were next to speed 
things up with their personal early 80s 
hardcore style. Pushing the crowd to a 
maximum of body-surfing, jumping and 
dancing, Frederico shouted his lungs out 
and everybody in the band was sweaty 
and exhausted, when they handed the 
stage over to Nikmat Olalim. 

Having learned this hardcore lesson Giora 
and his mates didn't want to stand behind 
SMC's performance and pulled out a 
heavier dose of mid-tempo hardcore. The 
vocals sound less guttural live than they 
do on the record and my memory might 
play tricks on me, but Nikmat Olalim 


seems to play faster live. And this is good! 
Sometimes 1 don't remember a bands 
name due to my forgetful mind, but with 
the next band it is due to them having no 
name yet. This and the fact, that they only 
played a small number of songs is a hint 
at their just recently being founded. They 
feature some members of Nikmat Olalim 
and have two female shouters screaming 
out raw hardcore stuff. 

Hikokiri weren't supposed to play, but 
having all his fellow Trashers at the show 
as well, Gutzy sensed the opportunity to 
wreck the place and so Hikokiri were up 
last and their "superfast powerup" (a.k.a. 
fast trashcore) triggered reminiscences 
of their yesteryears heros Ill Repute or 
What happens next. Their singer is a very 
taciturn person offstage, thus the brevity 
of Hikokiris songs might be due to the fact 
that he just wants to be done with their set 
as soon as possible. Than again it might 
not, but their show is 
meant to be intense and 
to blow your head off 
anyway! 
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05.03.2005 Kommissar X, Michfiks, 
Genders, Not Kosher, Free Alcohol 
@ The Patiphone, Tel Aviv 


Only when I was already riding my bike 
through inner Tel Aviv the idea of coming to 
late came to my mind. Yeah, fuck; To arrive 
after 10 o'clock at the show, which is not only 
supposed to be the best concert of the months 
to come, but also will be in a club, that is known 
for its limited capacity of 200 souls, is a quite 
stupid thing to do. So when I arrived at the 
Patiphone I just locked my bike at the first 
iron gate I found and approached one guy of 
the German band Kommissar X. I guess I just 
skipped the "Hello, how are you"-part and 
blurted out something in the vein of: "Can you 
smuggle me in?". We pushed and made our 
way through the waiting crowd and while (I 
think it was) Nico convinced the doorman of my 
roadie-status I heard another guy from the club 
announci 


have been willing to pay for it as long as I can see the show, but before 
1 could say "Oh! Somebody laid one! That's so nasty!" I already had my 
hand marked with a stamp and was in. The Patiphone is a small and ' 
somewhat cosy bar that looks like made for bloody Rock'n'Roll with its 
small stage and neat Elvis-pictures and records all over the walls. (One of 
the Germans later called it one of the nicest clubs, he's ever been in). 

The first band on the bill was a Pop-Punk outfit from Tel Aviv. I expected 
a poor or at most mediocre Good Greenwagon 182 blend (hey, what 
would you expect of a band called Not Kosher, that has a comic-style pig 
w.th a microphone on their CD cover?). But I was proven wrong' Those 
youngsters were there to rock and their music was literally kicking butts. 

ure it was a reminiscence of a gone by hype period of Melodycore, but 
it was good songwriting and an entertaining show. And the crowd? They 
knew how to appreciate a good show! J 
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I would be a bloody hypocrite to scold the 
first band for copying an buried trend and 
now to praise a cover band, which plays 
songs of a band, that should have been 
dead a long time ago. (No, the Michfiks 
do obviously not play Youth of Today- 
songs!) But these four guys from Tel Avivs 
little suburbia Kfar Saba are a bloody 
celebration, for Jehovas sake. So I can't but 
resort to base flattery! 

They wore the indispensable black make 
up, which proved being not too much 
sweat-prove. To be honest: Sweating 
was the thing to do, since when they 
started immediately there was some wild 
dancing, constant sing-a-long-choirs and 
we all felt the heat of hell, which seemed 
to accompany these Israeli Undeads 
into every tightly packed venue they 
would play in. As far as I remember the 
Michfiks played all those great tunes like 
"Attitude", "Halloween", "Skull" and 
many many more. 

While there should be no valid excuse 
for not knowing the latter songs, there 
is at least one excuse for not being able 
to sing along the cover songs, that were 
kicked out by the next band. Pelleg, who 
organized this event, had gathered Guy 
and Ishay from Useless ID for guitar and 
drums and added Chaim with his bass 
to form a one-time-only super-group by 
the name of Free Alcohol to play what he 
announced as "Beer songs". 

Even though I do drink a malt beer from 


time to time, T did neither recognize nor 
know a single song they played. And 
although it is hard to make out a single 
word of something being bawled by half 
a room of drunk punks, I could hear the 
word beer occasionally. 

So indeed the guys kept their word and 
even the bands name was more than a 
slogan, since there was free beer available 
at the bar. Either the amount was rather 
limited or Israeli Punks know better than 
German ones about what to do with it. 
Either way it was less beer showers than 
I would have expected by the classic 
formula "Drunk Punks + Free Beer = 
Fountains en large". 

The order of the bands couldn't have been 
much better. After this exhausting pogo 
marathon there was a nice break called 
"The Genders", who in some way were 
the third revival band of this evening. 
Rather Retro-Rockers than the announced 
Proto-Punkers they played some "groovy" 
Rock which reminded me much of 
Koufax, but which I didn't want to be 
exposed to for too long. So I tried to calm 
down in the cool outside until Kommissar 
X would launch into their last show in the 
holy land. As always they had something 
planned and were already preparing the 
show, so there was noone of them around. 
The Genders finished their set and I was 
ready to fight for a satisfactory place in 
front of the stage. One of the downsides 
of DIY is that one is supposed to be ones 
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own roadie, so the element of surprise was lost when 
the Kommissars had to prepare their instruments and 
everyone could already see their elaborate "tattoos". 

the two singers Nico and Tari could wait 'til the 
start. But as soon as they stormed the stage, we could 
awe at Nicos old-school falafel tattoo (complete with 
salad wings!) and laugh about Tari having "Ata rozeh 
charif" (meaning: Do you want [it] spicy?) written on his 
chest. 

To talk music: The guys virtually ripped the place apart. 
Mixing old-school-hardcore with screamy parts and first- 
rate guitar riffs these five from eastern Germany made 
everyone in the sold-out Patiphone jump around. And 
damn it, I'm not talking in metaphors: At the end of their 
set there was a part of the stage ceiling coming down! 

But since so many Punkers were on stage anyway, some 
just held that thing up, so the band could finish their last 
songs. 

They had started their set with their usual nonsense 
songs about the commissar (which was Tari) and his 
secretary (Nico), which after their first three shows in 
this small country Israel must have been known by the 
majority of the present crowd. So there was a small 
amount of sing-a-longs even before they started playing 
cover songs like "Young until I die" by 7 Seconds, 

"Minor Threat" by Minor Threat and Gorilla Biscuits 
"New Direction". 

It was a total mayhem consisting of laughter, dancing 
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Anything else? 

November 2004 

A remarkable, but cold show was the only 
one I witnessed outside. Hikokiri and two 
Russian Streetpunk bands played under a 
bridge in the HaYarkon Park (kind of the 
Central Park of Tel Aviv, even if it's not too 
central). It took close to a century until the 
show would start only to be over after less 
than 20 minutes or at least the interesting 
part, which was Hikokiri. 1 think one of the 
two other bands were The Dead Rabins and 
I guess it was the better one, but I couldn t 
even tell, which one was the better one, 
anymore. They were fun to watch, that's all. 

There was one show with Soon In Here at 
the Barbie and as far as I remember it was 
the first time I encountered a in Israel usual 
money-making scheme: To double income 
a club would book two shows at the same 
evening. In this case the Yuppi-Rock band 
starts at 9 and has to be done (and everyone 
kicked out) by 11:30, so the punkrock/metal 
band can prepare and the venue opens for the 
second time around 0:30. 

I arrived at the venue around 11 o'clock and 
thus had a lot of time to spend (a.k.a. waste). 

I returned two hours later only to discover 
that admission was around 12 Euro. I made a 
good decision to not go in, because the music 
I heard while I was hanging out in front of 
the club with some Israelis was horrible. 



05.10.2004 

A few weeks earlier I have been really inside 
of the Barbie. Useless ID and Man Alive were 
playing with Vaadat Kishut. It was supposed 
to be the last Vaadat Kishut show, which was 
mainly the reason I was there. Only weeks 
later I found out, that this is the kind of band, 
that has a hundred "last shows". The only 
thing worth remembering from the show 
were the people I got to know. 

Maybe I wasn't in the mood for the music 
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on that evening, because I really wanted to see 
Useless ID play an acoustic show in the record 
store 'The Third Ear" three months later. It was 
just Useless ID playing and not even all of them, 
just Yotam singing and Yishaj striking chords. 
The fact, that this record release party a.k.a. this 
show was for free had two consequences. The 
first one being that the store was so packed, that 
only 5 out of 100 people could see the band, 
the others just felt like sardines in a tin box. The 
second consequence was that the "band" didn't 
feel any obligations to play a conventional show. 
Both of them were having one drink after another 
until they would eventually be to drunk to 
continue playing and just stopped the show. 

Another two shows I attended were the 
Kommissar X shows in Tel Aviv (26.2.) and 
Jerusalem (2.3.). Since this magazine is about the 
scene in Israel and I missed most Israeli bands 
in Tel Aviv and the support in Jerusalem was 
crappy metal, I decided to not write about these 
shows. In the case of Tel Aviv it was a pity since 
I missed good bands like Smartut Cachol La wan 
and Assura, which I might never have the chance 
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